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PREFACE 



The materials for The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay were gathered 
for the most part during about eleven weeks in the region about the 
bay, in which five were passed in the months of March and April in 
1905, and six in April, May, and June of 1906. The first visit was 
made in the course of a rapid survey of the Subanun field with a view 
to selecting some one region for the subject of a monograph. After 
visiting other districts, I selected, the Sindangan Bay region and re- 
turned there to pursue my investigations, but found that in the meantime 
a virulent epidemic of smallpox had broken out. This epidemic, owing 
to quarantine regulations enforced by the Subanuns themselves, and. to 
a widespread desertion of the settlements, made the moment inopportune 
for ethnographic work. The attempt was renewed the next year, but 
it was found that the disease, which according to the natives had in 
the course of the past year killed a quarter of the inhabitants of several 
rancherias along the coast, was still rife, and that all travel inland was 
still interdicted. Under the circumstances* the best that could be done 
was to spend a month and a half at one or two rancherías at or near 
the mouth of Sindangan Kiver, where the smallpox had already passed. 
Even here, conditions were adverse in that the people, worn down phys- 
ically and discouraged, had not yet returned to a normal degree of 
activity. Owing to these circumstances the following report is not as 
full as it was intended to be. No one knows better than the writer 
how far it is from exhausting the subject. 

in view, however, of the great lack of information regarding the 
pagan peoples of Mindanao, it seems best to publish it as it stands, 
as part of a volume to be devoted to those peoples, and with the 
hope of adding to the information contained in it at some future 
time. • 

While for the sake of greater clearness and certainty the paper 
treats mainly of a restricted and definite region, namely, that around 
Sindangan Bay, the writer is led to believe by his observations in 
other portions of the Subanun habitat that in spite of innumerable 
small variations in details, the general picture will be found correct 
for the Subanun culture area in general. Everywhere one finds the 
same fundamental religious ideas, interpreted by male or female shamans ; 
the same scattering of population and loose system of social • control, 
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10 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

which have always made the Subanun an easy victim of his better 
organized neighbors; and the same primitive agriculture^ consisting in 
making clearings in the forest, preparing them without the aid of the 
plow, and deserting them after harvesting a crop or two. Such rel- 
atively compact Subanun villages as there are owe their existence to 
outside pressure from the Government, and, more especially, to that 
from foreign missionaries. 

For the sake of the convenience of the reader, I have gathered to- 
gether in the first chapter of the report such scattered historical notices 
of the Subanuns as I have been able to find, whether they referred 
particularly to the people living around Sindangan Bay or not; a few 
tales have also been given from various parts of the Subanun country, 
with an indication of the exact locality where each was heard; finally, 
brief word-lists from Nueva Ecus and from Dumankilas Bay are ap- 
pended. Such words as are common to these lists and that from the 
Sindangan Elver show the degree of variation that exists in Subanun 
speech in the different regions. Subanuns from the various districts 
which they inhabit have some difficulty in understanding each other, 
but the differences are not sufficiently important to constitute different 
dialects. At the same time, Subanun speech differs sufficiently from 
that of neighboring peoples to give it the status of a separate idiom. 

A few observations made outside of the Sindangan Bay region are 
included in this report, but in such cases the localities are specifically 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to express his tlianks to Fathers 
José España and Antonio Obach for assistance in securing information 
regarding the existence of old Subanun burial caves near Dapitan, and 
to General Leonard Wood — whose administration of the Moro Province 
began for the Subanuns an era of justice — for facilities of transportation. 

Manila, December, 1908. 
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Chapter I 
HABITAT AND HISTORY 



NAME 

The name Snbanun means river-dweller, from the word suba, river, 
common to several Philippine dialects, including Sulu and Bisaya. 
^^Nun^^ or ^^non^^ is an adjective postfix indicating origin or habitation. 
Thus we have lulcidnon, from hukid, hill or mountain, hill-dweller; 
Dapita?ii/n, native of Dapitan, etc. This term was applied to the tribe 
because its members are met with in going up the rivers from the 
coast, in distinction to the Moros and Christians of Zamboanga Pe- 
ninsula, who are coast-dwellers. Probably the term was first applied to 
the Subanuns by Christians and Moros, but it is now well known to the 
tribe, and used by it. It is not, however, the only term applied by 
these people to themselves. A Subanun, when questioned as to who 
he is, will often answer, tau huhid or iau huid, ^'hill-man.'^ 

HABITAT 

The home of the Subanuns is the Zamboanga or Sibiigai Peninsula, 
which extends westward like a long, misshapen finger from the main 
body of the Island of Mindanao and at Point Kipit crooks sharply 
southward, pointing at Basilan and furnishing the northern terminus 
to the natiiral route between Borneo, together with the Malayan world 
beyond it, and the Philippines, over the closely strung islands of the 
Sulu Archipelago. In this home, the Subanuns have long been cut off 
from intercourse with the other pagans of the island. Iligan Bay, nar- 
rowing into a wedge under the name of Pangil Bay, thrusts deeply into 
the • land from the north, and Ilanun Bay curves deeply into it from 
the south, so that the width of the peninsula narrows at one point to 
about 20 kilometers. At this place General Weyler completed in 1890 
a troclia or line of fortified posts from north to south, to prevent the 
westward raids of the Lake or Ilanun Moros. This trocha marks the 
eastern boundary of the Subanun country. Beyond it, the powerful 
Lake Moros form an insurmountable barrier between the Subanun and 
other pagan populations of the island. ^ 

There can be little doubt but that before the arrival of the Moham- 
medans and Spaniards the Subanuns held the entire country west of the 
line indicated above, sharing it only with the Negritos, who as far as 
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12 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

known have now disappeared from the whole region.^ However^ at the 
present time the Subanuns have been crowded out of a considerable 
portion of their inheritance^ and the displacement of Subannn culture 
has been even greater than that of the Subanuns themselves, through 
the conversion of many Subanuns to Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
a change which carries with it adoption of Christian-Filipino and 
Mohammedan-Malayan customs, and final absorption into the body of the 
^Tilipino^^ or ^^Moro^^ population. 

Missionary enterprise has been an important factor in the situation 
in this quarter. At the present time, there are villages of Subanun 
^'new Christians'' along nearly all the northern and northeastern fringe 
of the Subanun population. It is true that many of these villages of 
converts, formed by the missionaries, have disintegrated owing to the 
change of sovereignty and policy in the Philippines caused by the 
Spanish-ximerican war, but some have survived these changes and bid 
fair to represent permanent losses of territory on the part of the Subanun 
culture area. 

Subanun culture has also lost ground to Filipino in the southwest. 
About 25,000 Christians live in Zamboanga and its 'barrios. These have 
not yet encroached as much on Subanun territory as the Filipinos of 
the northeast. Still, Filipino settlements are found at Kueva Ecus and 
after a considerable interval at Port Santa Maria, on the west coast, 
and as far as Buluan on the east. It is true that the Filipino settlements 
on the east coast of the peninsula are not important north of Kuruan. 

Thus the Christian invasion advances both from the northeast and 
the southwest. A population of some 70,000 Christian Filipinos adjoins 
the Subanuns in the former direction, from Dapitan to Misamis. This 
population is expanding not only by natural increase, but also by the 
gradual immigration of settlers from the comparatively densely peopled 
Bisaya Islands to the north. The southern outpost on the west coast 
of the invasion from the northeast is a small village with a chapel, very 
near the mouth of the Sindangan Kiver, on the bay of the same name. 

Zamboanga also has been a base of missionary effort. "Kew Christian'^ 
Subanun villages, however, hardly exist in this region. N"ueva Keus, 
the principal ^^new Christian'' settlement in this part of the peninsula, 
has practically reverted to paganism as far as its Subanun inhabitants 
are concerned. 

As the Christian Filipinos hem in the Subanuns from the sea on the 
north, northeast, and southwest, so a line of Mohammedan villages 

1 "There are in this island [Mindanao] black negroes, who recognize the authority of 
no one, like those of the Island of Ne^^ps and the Aetas of the mountainous regions of 
Manila. They live more like brutes ^an men, doing harm to as many as they can. 
They have no town, nor, in a land of so much inclemency of the weather, do they have 
any other shelter than trees. On Panguil Bay, they are seen every day, and in the 
pueblo of Layauan [now Oroquieta] when I was on a visit, many of them appeared before 
me." Combés, Historia de Mindanao y Jol6. 
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HABITAT AND HISTORY 13 

borders the sea on practically all the south coast of the Subanun country 
and part of the west. The Mohammedans in the peninsula number 
approximately only about 25^000, but as they are confined to the coast 
and live for the most part in small villages^ their settlements form a 
line of great length. On the west coast Mohammedan settlements are 
numerous and important as far as Kipit. Korth of Kipit they are rare 
and of very small size, never exceeding three or four houses. The town 
of Zamboanga itself at the time of the last census had a Moro population 
of about 700, and Mohammedan settlements stretch east from there 
along practically the whole southern border of the Subanun country. 
This population, while in frequent contact with the Subanuns, lives in 
settlements of its own. It is settled on small islands and at the mouths 
of the rivers, within sound of the waves, while the Subanuns may be 
found farther up along the same streams. 

The Mohammedan element is not homogeneous. From Zamboanga 
to Buluan it is chiefly Samal; beyond Buluan the Magindanau group, 
or its branch, the Ilanuns, are prominent. Along the south coast also 
are many settlements of Kalibugans, who, moreover, probabiy form the 
largest element in the Mohammedan population on the west coast from 
Zamboanga to Kipit. 

The name Kalibugan deserves a word of explanation. It is built 
up from the root li-hug, which in Bisaya means ^^to be of mixed blood," 
and is applied to the offspring of persons of different race or of unequal 
social status, as of slave and free. The term is also applied to animals. 
The word Jcalihiigan is used, for instance, in speaking of the offspring 
of a wild cock and a domestic fowl, or that of a domestic pig by a wild 
one. In Panay I have heard it applied to people of mixed Malayan 
and ISTegrito blood. In the Zamboanga Peninsula it is the name univer- 
sally given to people of mixed Subanun and Moro blood. 

As a matter of fact, many of the people included under this name 
are of pure Subanun blood. Personal observation of many of them 
has convinced me that in most of them the Subanun strain is much 
stronger than the Samal, the Ilanun, or the Magindanau. Indeed the 
majority of Kalibugan settlements are of Subanun speech, though close 
intercourse with Moro groups has led to the adoption of some foreign 
words; the economic life is Subanun, the Kalibugan making a living 
by agriculture of the kaingin or forest-clearing type. Many Kalibugans, 
in fact, are merely Subanuns converted to Mohammedanism, and mark 
the line of contact of Subanun culture with Islam just as the ^^new 
Christians'^ mark that with Christianity. Kalibugan settlements are 
started usually by the marriage of some Samal, Ilanun, or Magindanau 
fisherman or trader with one or more ^banun girls. This necessitates 
conversion on their part and the family — or families, if there are several 
Moros — serve as the nucleus of a Mohammedan community. Moham- 
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14 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

medanisni presents itself to the Subanuns with the prestige of a superior 
civilization, and first the relatives of the Subanim wives of Moros 
and then other neighboring Subanuns are apt to be attracted to the 
Mohammedan religion and culture. For a long time the customs and 
beliefs of such a community are mixed — ^the writer has seen pagan 
religious ceremonies performed in Kalibugan villages — but the drift is 
constantly toward complete assimilation by the "Moro'^ culture. In the 
Kalibugan settlements of to-day we see going on before our eyes the process 
whicli constituted the various Moro tribes of Mindanao. An account of 
the origin and growth of the Kalibugan villages of the peninsula might 
correctly be entitled "How a Moro tribe is made.'^ 

From the foregoing paragraphs it appears that the only part of the 
peninsula where the Subanun country is not fringed on the coast with 
Christian or Mohammedan settlements is the region on the west coast 
between Kipit and the Sindangan Eiver. A walk of an hour or two 
from the beach along this strip of coast will often lead to Subanun 
houses. Along the southern coast, also, owing to the sparseness of the 
Moro population and its confinement to tide water, Subanun houses can 
in many places be found near the coast. The Kalibugan settlements, 
Avliich as a rule follow the Subanun mode of making clearings in the 
forest, are often set a little back from the sea, but the tendency is for 
the Kalibugans to settle nearer the shore than the unconverted natives, 
as their conversion to Mohammedanism set them at liberty to trade by 
sea and freed them from the necessity of paying tribute to the Moro 
rulers; there was thus removed a fruitful cause of abuses, which long 
tended to make tlie pagan shun the sea, for by the sea came the collectors 
of tribute. 

]^]ven wáth so much of the best part of the peninsula occupied by 
Mohammedans and Christians, there is land enough for the Subanuns, 
and to spare. In fact, a considerable part of the country is uninhabited. 
Diseases, such as cholera and smallpox — the infection most dreaded by 
the Subanuns — and centuries of slave-raiding by Moros, among wliom 
the Samal pirates attacked the Subanuns by sea and the Lake Moros — 
Ilanuns — by land, luive so ravaged the people that tlie pagan Subanuns 
to-day probably do not number over 30,000. I was informed by Su- 
banun chiefs on Sindangan Bay that a good day's march into the inte- 
rior in that region w^ould lead to the end of the Subanun settlements, 
and by the deputy governor of Zamboanga District at Tukuran that the 
upper valleys of the Lintokud and Mipangi Elvers were unoccupied. 
A large portion of the more rugged and broken parts of the country is 
also devoid of inhabitants, so that the Subanun settlements are only 
scattered sparsely over parts of the peninsula, and in other regions form 
a mere fringe of population, within the Christian and Mohammedan 
fringe where those elements exist, and nearly on the coast in others. 

[14] 



HABITAT AND HISTORY 15 

The peninsula is hilly or mountainous throughout. A chain of moun- 
tains forming its backbone runs its whole lengthy the crest running 
approximately along its middle. However^ none of the peaks of this 
central range reaches any great height, the altitude rarely exceeding 
1,200 meters, and in the last 60 kilometers of the peninsula the hills 
at no place rise as high as this figure. In that portion of Sibugai 
Peninsula lying north of a line drawn between the heads of lligan and 
. Sindangan Bays, which itself forms a shoulder or a secondary peninsula 
projecting from the main one, a vspur of the central range expanding 
into a complex of mountains culminates in Mount Malindang, which 
reaches a height of over 2,200 meters. Small strips of level ground here 
and there exist in the peninsula, as at Zamboanga, where the land is 
occupied by a Christian population, but as a rule the ground is hilly 
almost or quite to the wateres edge. It is probable that the entire 
peninsula is rising and that there has not been time for the formation 
of a coastal plain by material washed down from the moimtains. The 
writer has seen coral rocks 25 meters up the sides of the hills at a 
])oint on the west coast about 60 kilometers north of Zamboanga. 

A depression which exists at the liead of the small peninsula which 
ends in Punta Flechas runs from Dumankilas to Ilanun Bay, and 
another furnishes an easy crossing from Sirawai on the western coast 
to Buluan on the southern. In general, however, passage from the 
northern and western to the southern and eastern coast, and from the 
sliores of one bay overland to those of another is barred by hills and 
mountains, and the Subanuns of one section have little or no commu- 
nication with those of another. 

Speaking generally, the whole of the peninsula is forested. There 
are, however, many considerable patches of land in kogon grass. The 
formation of these open areas is due partly to forest fires and partly 
to the making of kaingin ^ for cultivation where the grass obtained the 
upper hand over the stumps and saplings left and prevented the usual 
return to forest when the clearings were abandoned by their cultivators. 
These open patches are especially prevalent on both sides of the last 50 
kilometers of the peninsula. 

The rainfall of the Subanun country is moderate in comparison with 
that of some other parts of the Archipelago. According to the Philippine 
Weather Bureau, it averages 102.6 to 153.8 centimeters a year in the 
southern 90 kilometers of the Sibugai or Zamboanga Peninsula, and 
from 107.7 to 205.2 centimeters in the remainder. Droughts occur from 
time to time, especially in the southern part of the region. 

There are no large rivers in the peninsula, but many small streams 
now down its slopes into the seas on the north, south, and east. Many 



*A name for the clearings in the forest made by the less civilized Filipinos. The 
stumps of the trees are left standing and the clearing itself abandoned after it has been 
cultivated for one or two seasons. 
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16 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

of these^ especially in the eastern part^ are large enough for small boats 
to navigate for a short distance inland^ and for rafts higher up. Some 
abaka is^ in fact^ floated down on rafts. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

No large political entity exists among the Subanuns. In a general 
way, however, they seem to me naturally to fall into four groups, which 
differ slightly from each other in dialect and customs. These groups 
are, the Subanuns of the south coast of the peninsula from Tukuran to 
the neighborhood of Buluan; those occupying the small end of the 
peninsula, on both sides, from Buluan on the east coast to Kipit on the 
west; the Subanuns living on or near Sindangan Bay; and those occupy- 
ing the high country behind the Christian towns in Misamis Province 
and the eastern part of Dapitan subdistrict. 

The first of these groups, owing to its living for centuries in imme- 
diate proximity to a considerable Moro population, and to the datus of 
the house of the Sultans of Magindanau, to whom it paid tribute, has 
received some slight tincture of Moro customs. The second group, oc- 
cupying the small end of the peninsula on both sides, has been still more 
subject to outside influences. Its numbers are small, and its intercourse 
considerable with Moros — Samáis, Sulus^ and Magindanaus — and Chris- 
tians. There are probably in this region more Kalibugans — that is, 
Subanuns somewhat mixed with Mohammedans of long standing and in 
a state of transition between Subanun and Moro culture — than there are 
pagan and unmixed Subanuns. Contact with Zamboanga Filipinos and 
with Jesuit missionaries has also left its mark on them. Missionary 
labors among them were commenced early in the seventeenth century, 
and after a long interruption were taken up again in the second half 
of the nineteenth. A considerable proportion of the pagan Subanuns 
of this group has been baptized, and the people, in spite of their back- 
sliding when the pressure on them was removed by the withdrawal of 
Spain from the islands, can not but have been influenced by their ex- 
perience. The Subanuns of this region, therefore, are probably the 
least adapted to give the investigator a correct idea of the genuine 
Suban im culture. 

The Subanuns of western Misamis Province and of the eastern part of 
Dapitan subdistrict have been, speaking generally, free from Moro in- 
fluence. It is probable that some of them have been victimized at times 
by Moio raiders from tlie Lake, but in general their remoteness and the 
mountain barriers between them and the Moros have shielded them from 
the influence of the latter. I have had no opportunity of observing per- 
sonally the Subanuns east of Dapitan on the northern side of the penin- 
sula, but my inquiries have failed to develop the fact of their ever 
having paid tribute to Moro datus. On the other hand, these Subanuns 
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HABITAT AND HISTORY 17 

are neighl)ors of a large Cliristian population, and there has been some 
contact in trade. Bisaj-a traders go into the Subanun country to buy 
upland rice and abaka, and Subanuns come down into the Cliristian 
pueblos to sell the same and to purchase cloth and other articles. 

Missionary effort has also had considerable effect in tlris region. The 
^^new Christian'' Subanun villages were about twenty in number in 
Misamis and the conumdancia of Dapitan just before the Philippine 
revolution, and some of them liave survived the changes of the past decade, 
while even the ^^new Cliristians" who abandoned tlieir villages and re- 
lapsed into paganism must have been influenced to some extent by the 
Christian training they had received. However, in Misamis Province 
there is still a considerable Subanun population that retains the old cus- 
toms, and would repay study. 

The Sul)anuns living on or near Sindangan Bay have remained at least 
as free from outside cultural influence as any other considerable group. 
They paid tribute to Moros for a long time, probably for centuries, and 
later to Spain^ and they have not been quite free from Ilanun Moro raids; 
furthermore, for a long time past. Moros have come to Sindangan Bay in 
boats to trade for rice. Nevei'tJieless, the i-emoteness of these Subanuns 
from any large l)0(ly of Moros or Christians has largely preserved them 
from assimilation either in blood or culture with these other people. 
There are practically no Kalibugans on the bay or its neigliborhood, and 
altiiough a small post of native troops under Spanish officers was placed 
near the mouth of the Sindangan River in 1886, and some missionary work 
was done by Jesuits, neither factor seems to have had time enough, or 
been pressed with sufficient energy, to })roduce any great effect on the 
Subanuns. This region, therefore, seemed to me to present as good a 
field as any for study of the Subanun culture. 

HISTORY 

EARLY HISTORICAL REFERENCES 

The first appearance in writing of the name of tlie Subanuns is prob- 
ably in Pigafetta's account of the first journey around the world, made in 
1519-1523. He mentions the fact that in the course of the voyage along 
the south coast of Mindanao he went ashore at a place called Subanim. 
This was probably a careless way of spelling tlie name of tlie people who 
live in the region, such a mistake as using the name of a tribe for one of 
its settlements not being unlikely under the circumstances. It may be 
that the final m in the name represents a printer's misreading for an 
original n. 

The next references to the Subanuns which have come to my notice 
occur in the History of Mindanao and Sulu, by Father Francisco Combés.'^ 



' PubUshed at Madrid in 1667. 
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18 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

111 giving an account of the various ^^nations" of the former island, 
he says: 

"Tlie fourth nation (of Mindanao) is that of the Súbanos, who are the in- 
habitants of the rivers, to which they owe their name, as suba is the word common 
to those nations for river. This is the nation whose people are the least esteemed, 
both on account of their natural barbarism, living as they do in high wild 
country, with as little sociability as animals, and having their houses placed 
a league apart wherever one of them may be pleased to make himself a settlement, 
and on account of their poverty, which is extreme. * * * They lack civiliza- 
tion as well as human intercourse, for they are so opposed by nature to intercom- 
munication tliat they grow old in their rancherías without being draw^n by 
curiosity from tlieir settlements, or seeing the sea, although some of them live 
within sound of its waves; and if necessity or gain does bring them in sight of 
its shores, they are contented with that, without seeking to tempt fortune through 
its dangers. * * * 

"They are as cowardly as treacherous, the one quality being the consequence 
of the other. Pie who best prepares a treacherous act, and with the least danger 
to himself, is accounted the bravest; and as all know each other, all have a care 
to themselves, building their houses so high that a spear can not reach to wound 
them. The common practice is to seek a very high tree, wdierein to build a nest 
in safety, for as the houses are so small and simple, a tree can easily bear one. 
The ladder by which they climb is a beam with notches hacked in it, and when 
night comes, the ladder is drawn up, and the owners sleep in security. * * * 

"Nearly all this nation is in a state of vassalage to the Lutaos,'* and each 
pueblo [sc, ranchería'] recognizes a chief of that people, to whom it pays tribute, 
and he on his part bears himself as a king among them, and does and undoes 
as he pleases. This authority was started originally under pretext of the recogni- 
tion of the king of Mindanao ^ and a contribution to him, and became a firmly 
established tyranny, for now the greater part of this nation has become subject 
to the Lutaos, its stupidity exposing it to a thousand deceits, and its helplessness 
to a thousand outrages. 

"The costume of the Súbanos is similar to that of the coast peoples with whom 
they come in contact; thus, those who are in communication with the Lutaos 
or Moros, dress like them, wliile those who are familiar with the Bisaya nations— 
who occupy Caraga and tlie coast of Dapitan — follow the latter. 

"The government of the Súbanos is disorder itself, as they carry on war, not 
as nation against nation, nor town against town, but all as enemies of the- 
human race. Tlius they are armed against themselves, Avithout subordination 
nor other subjection than that secured by the power and violence of the boldest. 
They had no other laws to follow in their disputes than the power of the 
aggrieved party to avenge himself, and his rigor could be assuaged in the most 
atrocious case by gifts.^ And so, when a Subano came to possess a little wealth, 
enough to pay for a murder, with perfect safety he executed it, in order to be 
reckoned among tlie brave, and as such to Avear a red turban;^ and for the 
sake of this satisfaction of vanity, they used to kill the friendliest person, if they 

* In all probability the tribe now known as Samáis. 

^ That is, the Sultan of Magindanau. 

^ The "gifts" were probably nothing but fines, the usual penalties among primitive 
peoples. 

^ A similar privilege of wearing garments of distinctive coloring — red, with white 
spots, among the Bagobos^ — is reported as existing among the Bagobos and Manobos, and 
probably also among the Bilans and Atas of Mindanao, for those who have killed a certain 
number of men. 
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caught him asleep or off his guard. Among the Caragas ^ the same custom was 
carried to a greater extreme, for in order to wear the costume of the brave, 
which consisted of a striped turban and breeches after their fashion, namely, loin 
cloths, similarly striped, it was necessary to have slain seven persons. 

"The peculiarity of this nation, and a trait which gives it some excellence and 
estimation, is that its women are most chaste and modest, preserving their 
virginity, even when adult, until marriage. It is true that their natural wildness 
and shyness aids them to attain to this virtue and enables them to succeed in 
this undertaking, wliich is rare and difficult among the Lutaos and other nations 
of tnese islands. 

"'So much is this characteristic of the Súbanos esteemed, that the chief men 
of the highest pretensions among the Lutaos, in order to make their daughters 
more secure, bring them up among the Súbanos, without bringing them into the 
dangerous field of their own nation, unless it be to give them in marriage. * * ^ 

"There exists among the Súbanos a class of men who profess celibacy, * * * 
and go among women without hesitancy or suspicion. They dress exactly like 
women, with skirts of the same sort, and they do not use arms nor any art 
proper to men, nor do they associate Avith them. They Aveave blankets, which 
is the work of Avomen, and associate Avith them. * * '•' I have known tAvo 
of these men in the course of journeys along the coast of Sioeon,'* Avhich runs 
for 30 leagues from Samboangan ^"^ towards Dapitan." 

Father Combés goes on to state that these persons are called labia, that 
they look like ennnchs^ and tliat he converted one^ Avhoni he baptized under 
the name of Martin. This existence of celibates among the Subanuns is^ 
however^ according to tliis author^ but a ^'spark of good customs/^ which 
is more than offset by the custom existing among them of husbands 
exchanging wives^ on Avhich occasions^ as also on those of the restitution, 
dancing and drunkenness are indulged in. 

He refers to Subanun customs regarding tlie dead in the following 
language : 

"The Súbanos folloAV in some measure the customs of the Lutaos. They even 
reduce themseUes to poverty by the cult of the dead, their barbarism being 
conspicuous at the side of their piety, for from grief they tliroAV into the sea 
gold ornaments, trappings, and the most valuable jewelry, a custom Avhich is 
almost universal in all these islands. But in one particular their cruelty is 
peculiar, namely, in giving companions to the deceased * * *. For on the 
loss of a father, son, or near relative, or some loved person, they used to take 
up arms and kill the first person they met." 

EARLY MISSIONARY EFFORTS 

The Society of Jesus early undertook the conAorsion of the Subanuns. 
The enterprise was conducted mainly from two centers, Dapitan and 
Zamboanga, the priests with headquarters at Dapitan taking charge of the 
coast as far as Kipit, where the field of the Zamboanga priests began. 
The people of the town of Dapitan^ Bisayas Avho^ according to Combés^ 
had immigrated from Bohol and early been converted, were enthusiastic 



^ People of the northern part of the east coast of Mindanao. 
» Siukun. 
^° Zamboanga. 
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20 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

Christians, and aided in the work in several ways. Ordinarily they 
furnished an escort, usually consisting of four men, to the priests on 
their missionary journeys up and down the coasts; at times, in accordance 
with the ideas of tlie age, they used force. 

"The care of Don 'Pedro Cabiliiig " was a great aid; his valor Avas impatient 
to see all those barbarians subject to the law of God, and to the obedience of 
the king; he entered all their forests, without being deterred by the remoteness 
of tlie enterprise, and without leaving, along thirty leagues of coast, any mountain 
where he had not carried on a campaign with the rigor of punishment. So that 
he broke up their barbarous peace to such a degree that the inhabitants, not 
knowing where to secure themselves against his valor, took refuge in the love 
which they knew awaited them in the pueblos, and descended in troops to be 
inscribed and settle down with the others." ^- 

The lahor of the nviesionaries was not slow in having tangible effects. 
Father Pedro Gutierrez, who was the first to devote his time largely to 
the work of converting the Subanuns of the Dapitan district, succeeded 
in forming towns or villages on thirteen rivers, and in these tow^ns tliere 
w^ere, wlien Combés wrote his history, the same number of cliurches. 
He built houses for the use of the priests in Oraya,^"' Dipolo, Dikayo, and 
Duhinog. He was followed by Father Melchor de Vera, Fatlier Fran- 
cisco Luzon, who passed seven j^ears in the work, and Father Francisco 
Palióla, a Neapolitan. Under the latter, the Avork on Dapitan Bay 
seemed to be so well advanced that he left it, with its three churches of 
Duhinog, Dikayo, and Dipolo, in charge of Father Joseph Sancini, and 
gave himself entirely to pioneer work on the coast beyond Cape Peña 
Blanca. Father (^ombés relates as follows the cause and manner of his 
nuirtyrdom. 

"Those pueblos [i. e., those of tliis coast] are numerous but small. For the 
largest does not contain lifty families, and the most have but twenty. The small 
hope held out by their insignificant size, and the large hopes offered by more 
populous -towns, caused the priests to make them but short visits, and few^, so 
that the most remote towns, such as Quipit, which is the boundary between the 
jurisdiction of Iligan and that of Samboangan, were visited but twice a year, the 
dangerousness of tlie coast frequently preventing the accomplishment of the 
fervent desires of the priests. Thus the people remained in their natural 
wildness. * * * 

"The priest coirverted many by his humanity and affectionate treatment, but 
as the laws which, as ambassador of lieaven, he laid down to them, were so 
contrary to their natural inoile of life, many bore them ill, and their first 
curiosity and respect being spent, they felt that w^eariness which the former 
shortness of the priest's visits had made endurable, but which his continual 
presence now rendered intolerable. The wild people of the mountains, and the lions 
who were the chiefs of human wild beasts, felt themselves deserted by the people, 
whom the loving efforts of the priest w^ere rapidly drawing down out of the 
hill country to the shore. * * * It seemed to them that so many masses. 



*^ A Dapitanun with the title of maestre de campo, and the chief citizen of the town, 
i^lbid., p. 134. 
^3 Now Ilaya. 
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and so many Christian exercises, were a new invention of the priest. * * * 
By this foolish reasoning, they were brought to resolve that he should be killed, 
thinking that then they would be let alone, or at the worst, would be left in 
the comparative ease which the lack of missionaries had formerly allowed them. 
Their w^omen on their part stirred up the fire, saying, 'Why such frequent mass? 
It's always mass, mass. Kill the father and he will let us live.' 

^'So the Súbanos resolved to do, * * * ^nd tlie priest on his part facilitated 
their plan, for on account of the confidence which his well-known love for these 
barbarians gave him, and out of the compassion which he felt for the men of 
Dapitan, when he saw them employed in guarding him in pueblos of such slendei- 
resources, he dismissed his escort, and remained only with two little altar boys. 
When the treacherous Súbanos saw him alone, their ferocity made tliem hasten 
to the deed, cloaking their intended treacliery in pretended furtherance of liis 
pious desires. For the man selected as executioner, a pagan named Tumpilo, sent 
to tell him that he wislied to be converted, and to that end would come down out 
of the hills. The priest awaited him without suspicion or precautions, and 
Tumpilo came, witli a considerable number of men, as if he were going to take 
a fort, and before daylight made his attack on the house. The priest's servants 
quickly realized, both from tlie s(mnd of arms and the ex])ression of the faces, 
wliat tlie purpose was, and notified him. He, seeing that his hour was come, 
and the shortness of the time left to him, ran to his oratory, and taking a 
crucifix, awaited IIkí crown of martyrdom. All entered in a confused mass, 
Tumpilo most shanudessly of all, and seizing the priest by the hair, he dealt a 
mortal blow with his knife, and after him, the otiiers wet their barbarous and 
cowardly blades in his blood, leaving the priest a bloody Anctim of the gospel, 
his constancy and courage sealed with his blood." '* 

Father Paliola's luurder was punished by the Spanisli (íoveniiiient, 
and does not appear to have permanently retarded the work of eonverting 
and collecting into (■hristian pueblos the Subanuns. 

The Campaign was also pushed forward vigorously from tlie Zaniboanga 
side. Father Pedro Tellez took station at Tungawan, on Sibugai Bay, 
where the Subanuns were under a certain Antonio Arapi^ a converterl 
Moro. Along the south coast he built sixteen churches or chapels. Like- 
wise the rivers between Zaniboanga and Kipit were visited by the priests^ 
and churches or chapels were erected on the more important ones^ 
beginning in the very outskirts of the town of Zaniboanga and running 
northward. Of tlie Subanun villages along this portion of the coast, 
Fath'^r Comhés reckons Siukun as the most important. In this village 
he states that practically all were converted. 

The ordinary way of carrying on the mission work among the Subanuns 
seems to have been, wherever possible, to build a chapel, appoint a 
native teacher or teacbers for the boys and girls, and a native fiscal to 
maintain Christian discipline, such as appearing at religious exercises, 
sending the children to the school, and the like. At c(vrtain intervals tbe 
missionaries from the central stations like Zamboanga made the round 
of these small outstations. Father Combés also states that it was, iu 

^' Combés, loe. cit., 136-138. 
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the portion of the Subanun mission field directly dependent on Zani- 
boanga, customary to leave a Pampanga soldier at the chapels to serve 
as a guard. As elsewhere in the Archipelago^ the State backed up the 
missionaries, v/ho were valuable instruments of conquest, and besides 
furnishing them with an escort, assigned each one a certain amount 
of salary. Under this system, the mission made rapid progress, and 
had not work been abandoned later because of the withdrawal of the 
garrison from Zamboanga, the Subanuns would probably have been a 
part of the Christianized "Filipino" population to-day. 

However, it was not without opposition on the part of the Subanuns that 
the work was carried on. The following account of the causes and manner 
of another martyrdom, that of Father Juan del Campo at the hands of 
the people of Siukun on January 25 (old style), 1650, is quoted from 
Father Combés, a contemporary worker in this portion of the Subanun 
field, for the sake of the additional light which it throws on Subanun 
relations with the Spaniards : 

"He who with the greatest felicity traveled this coast toward Dapitan, and 
especially Siocon, its largest town, was the good Father Juan del Campo, for 
having found hardly anything done, he left almost nothing to do. These Indians 
had been the least cultivated, their hardness being defended not only by their 
indomitable and barbarous character but also by the wildness of their coasts, 
exposed as these were to the fury of all the winds, and without shelter or port 
for many leagues, save some dangerous bars. And as the priests had been so 
few, until the favor of Governor Diego Fajardo, they had been able to visit 
this region scarcely once a year, and that only Avith difficulty. The people were 
divided among twelve rivers or towns. * * * The alFairs of Zamboanga 
having increased, and tliere being six missionaries, it was possible proiitably to 
divide up the work. To Father Juan del Campo was assigned tliis coast. 
* ^^ * This nation is undonbtedly one of those which, for their own good, 
stand in need of a certain "amount of violence. '•■ * * And so the priest availed 
himself of all his force of spirit, using a thousand schemes to overcome their 
intractable character. One of his schemes was to take away boys from their 
villages, choosing those of the principal families, in order that, through instruc- 
tion and the sight and contact with Spaniards and persons of other nations, 
1 he}^ might lay aside their natural wildness and might reduce the parents to 
greater humanity. * " * This plan gave good results, for when the Súbanos 
were instructed, they sliowed more than mediocre capacity, and showed what 
tliere was in their nation, if only it allowed itself to be instructed. Therefore 
he attempted to carry out the scheme in Siocon, which, as the most remote village, 
preserved its natural refractorines.^^ He tried to obtain one, and the parents 
resisted as if he w^ere asking for the boy in order to take him to the beheading 
block. But this same resistance gave the priest a greater desire to take him, 
thinking that by his means he could break the spell of the barbarous and jealous 
suspicion of the parents. * * * 

"The priest already had everywhere churches and houses, such as the poverty 
of the natives allowed, and in the town of La Caldera, by the favor of the 
neighboring governors of Samboangan, a very capacious church and house, and a 

^5 Sp. Se conservaba en su natural dificultad. 
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large garden, and through more constant cultivation the Indians well reduced, 
and four rivers attached to his outstation, so that they enjoyed more teaching of 
doctrine. Then he attempted to proceed to tame those of Siocon, and with this in 
view he decided to move the church down from the forests to the beach. 

"Returning to Siocon, and starting in to execute his plan of bringing the 
people down to the beach for instruction, he came down with them, taking down, 
on rafts that portion of the timber of the church which could be used, and after 
clearing the site, he proceeded to stretch out cords to mark the outlines of the 
building. He undertook this labor Avith his own hands, for such humble buildings 
have no master workman but the priest, and the Pampangas and Spaniards of 
the escort assisted him, as being those who best understood his language, through 
this courtesy, which Avas not part of their proper office, failing in their obligation 
of caring for and defending him. The Súbanos, who had intended to carry out 
their impious purpose at a time when they should be in larger numbers, took 
courage when they saw so good an opportunity, and made their decision, although 
not twenty-two in number. The servant whom the priest had taken by violence 
for his good, and whom, in order to please the parents, he had brought with 
him well clothed and treated, aided in preparing the treacherous act, by secretly 
taking away the arms of the other servants, even to the knife of the cook. * * * 
Seeing our men unarmed, the Súbanos closed in on them, almost man to man, 
and one gave the priest a spear-thrust. And he, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, withdrew to the boat. With barbarous fury they followed him, and 
dealt him another blow when he was on the edge of the boat, so that he fell 
into the river. They also killed the Spaniard who formed part of the escort, 
called Gregorio de Acosta, and five Pampangas, one native of Cagayan escaping 
badly wounded, down the coast. Two other servants were killed, one of whom 
was Andresillo, a Spaniard, one servant being spared on account of his being a 
Subano." 

The Spanish aiitliorities at Zamboanga sent a punitive expedition 
against Sinkun, accompanied by Father Combés, which faik^d to capture 
the principals and was obliged to content itself with destroying as much 
Subanun property as it could, and taking a number of prisoners to the 
city. No further serious acts of violence on the part of tlie Subanuns 
against the priests are reported by Combés, but it appears, from the 
tvfo instances of martyrdom given above, and from various passages of 
this author regarding the stubbornness of the Subanuns, sufficiently evi- 
dent that there existed a strong undercurrent of hostility to the abrupt 
changes in religion and mode of life demanded by the Spanish authorities 
which explains why, when pressure was removed by the abandonment of 
the fortified place of Zamboanga, the Subanuns fell back into their old 
religious and social practices. 

This happened in 1661, during the captaincy-general of the Marquis 
Manrique de Lara, who wished to concentrate the troops in Manila to 
await the attack of the Chinese pirate Koxinga. The d esuit missionaries 
protested earnestly against the withdrawal of the garrison from the fort 
of Zamboanga, but to no avail. The governor of Zamboanga, acting on 
orders from Manila, turned over the fort to a ^^Lutao^' ^^ chief who had 

10 See p. 18, note 4. 
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l)eeii an auxiliary of the Spaniards^ had heen baptized with the name of 
Alonso Macombon, and had been given the title of "^ ^maestre de campo'^ 
or master of camp of the Lutaos. This Lntao chief swore homage to 
tlie Spanish King, and promised to defend the fort against everyone 
mvc the King of Mindduao (the Sultan of Magindanau), as he stated 
tliat he did not have sufficient force to withstand the latter. The Spanish 
governor of Zamboanga was under no illusions regarding the ultimate 
fate of the fort, and disnumtled it of cannon and munitions l)efore 
making the transfer. Tbe Jesuit fathers also saw themselves obliged to 
turn over to the cbiet the church and tbe mission house tliey held in 
Zandjoanga^ and even the ornaments of the altars. More than a thousand 
persons had to l)e accommodated on the vessels of the fleet leaving the 
to^^n^ and only the nu>st valuable baggage could be taken away. Father 
(*ombés states tliat by tbe withdrawal of the Spaniards from Zamboanga 
^'six thousand Christians remained exposed to the cruelty of the Moros. ^^ 
It is not clear wlu^tber (^ond)és means to include in this number the 
Hi sayas of Dapitan or not. In any case^ even allowing a thousand in- 
habitants to Dapitan, tbe imnd)er 5,000 remains as that of the Jesuit 
converts in western Mindanao and Basilan. It seems reasonable to 
allow 4,000 as tlie nuntbcr of Cbristian Subanuns. 

Zamboanga was not garrisoned again until 1718. I have met with no 
iii'st-hand account of the Subanuns dating from the intervening period. 
There can^ however, be no reasonable doubt but that practically all the 
Subanun converts, with the possible exception of those in the immediate 
neighborhood of Dapitan, reverted to paganism. The overlordship of the 
Lutao Moros^ tlie latter acting at least nominally as agents for the Magin- 
danau Moro ])rinces^ which had been in a fair way of being superseded 
by tbe Spanish authority as the conversion of the Subanuns progressed, 
was ]-estored. (^oud)és' mentions by name several of tlie Lutao overlords^ 
such as, for example, the one on tlie Siukun lliver. It is natural to 
suppose that these overlords saw with pleasure the departure of the 
Spaniards^ wliose rival claim to sovereignty over the Subanuns could not 
but have been in their way. 

Althougli tbe Fort of Zamlioanga was rcoccupied by Spanish forces in 
1718, tbe succeeding period^ up to tlie expulsion of tbe Society of Jesus in 
1761)^ was one in which Spain made practically no lieadway in Mindanao 
against the Moro power. 'J4ie Lutao Moros^ among whom many converts 
had been made during the earliest period, seem to liave been confirmed in 
the Mohammedan religion during the interval of abandonment, and were 
now a strong barrier to missionary enterprises among the Subanuns, so 
tliat the work may be said to have been practically at a standstill. 

In 1769 the Jesuits were expelled from the Philippines, and their place 
in Mindanao was taken by Augustinians. The change does not seem to 
have had any considerable bearing on the conversion of the Subanuns. 
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A little absorption seems to have gone on aronnd the Christian pneblos 
of Zamboanga, Dapitan, and tlie coast pneblos of what is now the l^rovineo 
of Misaniis, but that was all. 

MOllE RECENT MISSIONAKY lOFEOirrS 

It is only upon the return of the Jesuits to Mindanao in 1860 that the 
work of eonvei'ting the Sul)anuns was resumed in earnest. As before, Da- 
pitan and Zand)oanga were the two centers, of wliich Zamboanga was the 
more important. The Jesnits founded a large nnmber of settlements of 
converted Sid)anuns during the period between tliis new^ start of mis- 
sionary work and the downfall of Spanish power in the Archipelago. It 
is safe to say that thcfc were two or three dozen vilhiges of this kind, 
most of them small^ in 181)8. 1'he methods of work were much the same 
as in the seventeenth centui'y. The GovernmcTit assigned each mission- 
ary a modest sahiry, furnished an escort when necessary, and a Howled him 
considerable authority in dealing with the pagans. The missionaries 
resided at certain strategic points^ whence they made journeys np and 
down tlie coasts, goiiig uj) the rivers^ and in(hicing the ])agans to come in 
from their scattei'cd forest clearings and live togetlier in villages placed as 
near the seacoast as physical conditions and the dis])osition of the Siü)a- 
mms alh)wed. In these villages chapels were built, schools nnder native 
teachers were organized^ and fiscales, to keep np ('hristian discipline, 
appointed. The most influential man available was formally recognized 
as a capitán or gohcrnadorcillo, but the real power was in tlie hands of 
the priest, wdio served as the advocate of tlie barbarians with the Govern- 
ment, and guided their faltering steps into the paths of civilization, 
seeking their temporal scarcely less than their s])iritual wc^lfare. 

RELATIONS WITH THE MOROS 

TIMBUTE PAID TO THE M01I08 

We have, unfortunately, no written testimony that goes into details 
regarding the past relations between the Moros and the Subanuns. 
Combés, in a passage quoted above, states that most of tlie Subanuns were 
subject to the Lutaos, but lie does not state tlie forms which this 
subjection took. Probably the Subanuns tlien paid tribute to the Moros, 
as they did in later times. Most of the Subanun country was claimed 
by the Sultans of Magindanau, whose seat was on the liio Grande de 
Mindanao, and one infers from Combes' statements that it was in the 
name of these Sultans that the Lutao chiefs exercised tlieir authority. 

ISTeither do the Magindanau documents translated by Dr. Najeeb M. 
Saleeby ^' make any mention of the relations between the Sultans and 
their pagan subjects. Captain Forrest, in 1775, spent some months at 



^" Publications of the Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, 4. 
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the court of the Sultans of Magindanau. He uses the following language 
regarding the relations between these Sultans and their subjects, the 
^^^Haraforas/^ a descriptive name he applies to the pagans of the island: 

"The vassals of the Sultans and of others, who possess great estates, are 
called Kanakan. These vassals are sometimes Mahometans though mostly Hara- 
foras. The latter only may be sold with the lands, but can not be sold off the 
lands. The Haraforas are more oppressed than the former. The Mahometan 
vassals are bound to accompany their lords on any sudden expedition; but the 
Haraforas being in great measure excused from such attendance, pay yearly 
certain taxes, whicli are not expected from the Mahometan vassals. They pay a 
hoiss,'^^ or land tax. A Harafora family pays 10 hattels of paly^^ (rough rice) 
of 40 pounds each; 3 of (cleaned) rice, about 60 pounds; one fowl, one bunch 
of plantains, thirty roots (called clody, or St. Helena yam), and fifty heads of 
Indian corn. I give this as one instance of the utmost that is ever paid. Then 
they must sell 50 battels of paly, equal to 2,000 pound's weight, for one kangan.^ 
* * * Those vassals at Magindano ^^ have what land they please; and the 
Mahometans on the seacoast, whether free or kanakan, live mostly by trading 
with the Haraforas. * * * They seldom grow any rice, and they discourage 
as far as they can, the Haraforas from going to Mindano ^^ to sell the produce of 
their plantations. * * * 

"The hoiss is not always collected in fruits of the earth only. A taxgatherer, 
who arrived at Coto Intang when I was there, gave me the following list of what 
he had brought from some of Rajah Moodo's ^^ crown lands, being levied on 
perhaps five hundred families: 2,870 hattels of paly, of 40 pounds each; 490 
Spanish dollars; 160 kangans; 6 tayls^^ of gold, equal to £30; 160 Malotis (a 
cloth made of the plantain tree,^^ 3 yards long, and one thread ) ." 

Just what proportion of the whole Subanun population was effectively 
tributary to the Moros, whether to the Magindanaus directly or through 
the Lutao chiefs acting as agents, it is impossible to sa}^ Captain 
Forrest gives the boundary between Spanish and Magindanau territory 
on the south coast as running through Panubigan, about 20 kilometers 
east of Zamboanga; he also states that the Magindanaus had conquered 
from the Spaniards several places to the north of Zamboanga, sucli as 
Sirawai and Siukun. Combés, about a hundred years earlier, speaks 
of there having been a settlement of Lutaos at Dapitan when the 
Spaniards arrived in Mindanao. He nowhere refers to Moro settlements 
or the presence of Moro chiefs in the portion of the Subanun country 
east of Dapitan on the northern side of the island. He speaks of southern 

^^ Buhis. 

" Falai. 

^° This indirect tax, taking the form of the obligatory purchase of a certain amount 
of goods, is known among the Subanuns as pamiiku, and was levied on them down to the 
establishment of American power in Mindanao. A kangan was a piece of coarse Chinese 
cloth, thinly woven, 19 inches broad, and 6 yards long. The value at Magindanau in 
Captain Forrest's time was about 10 pesos for 25. 

2^ Magindanau, the region along the lower course of the Rio Grande de Mindanao. 

2^ Name applied by Capt. Forrest to the town where the Sultan of Magindanau resided. 

'■^ Rajah Muda, the heir-apparent, 

-^ Taels. 

25 Doubtless abaka ("Manila hemp") is meant. 
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Mindanao from Zamboanga eastward as belonging to the dominions of 
the Sultans of Magindanau, and of the western and northern shores, to 
a distance which he does not clearly define, as being under Lutao chiefs. 
The most probable inference from his casual statements seems to be, 
that all the Subanuns accessible from the southern shore of Mindanao 
from Zamboanga eastward were directly under the princes and datus of 
the House of Magindanau, and that those of the western and northern 
part of the island, as far as the neighborhood of Dapitan, were under 
the Lutao Moros, acting more or less strictly by authority of the 
same house. The Lutaos, according to Combés, furnished the bulk of 
the naval forces of the Sultans of Magindanau, and it is natural to 
suppose that the latter acquiesced in the privileged position tlie former 
occupied among western and northern Subanuns in consideration of this 
help in time of war. 

I have been unable to gatlier any reliable data regarding the extent 
to which Moro control of the Subanuns reached into the interior in the 
relatively wide eastern portion of Sibugai Peninsula, nor did I learn just 
what amounts were collected from the Subanuns by the Moros as tribute 
in recent times, except for the country around Sindangan Bay. There, 
according to the concurrent testimony of several Subanun headmen, and of 
a Moro who claimed to have been in the employ of Datu Mandi of Zam- 
boanga as a tribute collector, the following was the amount of the two 
kinds of tribute, pamuhu and huMs, levied on the people in recent 
years : 

For purposes of tribute paying and forced trading the people of the bay shore 
were grouped around five rancherías or settlements, each one of which was liable 
to a yearly direct tax {huhis) of 750 gantas of unbusked rice. In the market 
at Zamboanga, 25 gantas are reckoned as a cavan, but the writer found on measur- 
ing a ganta used by the agents of Datu Mandi for the huhis and still in existence 
at a house near the mouth of the Sindangan Eiver, that it was one and three- 
fourths the size of the ganta in current use in tlie shops of Zamboanga, so that the 
amount of direct tribute levied by him on the Sindangan Bay Subanuns may be 
taken as approximately 262 cavanes. Each of the five settlements had also to 
purchase annually 128 Spanish yards of cheap cotton cloth, for which it paid 800 
gantas of rice. This forced trading was called the pamtiJcn, and tlie measure used 
on the bay in transacting it, while called a ganta, was diOerent both from the 
ganta of Zamboanga and from the ganta used in levying the direct tax, being 
one and three-eigliths as large as the former. 

Altogether, therefore, the Subanuns around the bay, numbering ap- 
proximately 2,500 souls, paid 220 cavanes of rice for 640 Spanish 
yards of inferior cotton cloth. The old men of the region agree in saying 
that the huhis and pamnlxu had been collected from the Subanuns around 
the bay since time out of mind, up to the organization of American 
government in Mindanao, and that the above was the traditional amount 
paid, first to the princes and Sultans of the house of Magindanau, then 
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to an agent of the Spanish Government^ and finally, during the inter- 
regnum hetween the Spanish evacuation and the organization of the 
Moro Province, to Datu Mandi of Zamboanga. 

The Moros levied tlie tax and compelled the trading because their 
superior organization and their command of the sea gave them the power 
and they needed the revenue, but they justified themselves by quoting the 
passages of the Koran authorizing the believer to levy on the infidel. 

FIRST AIUIIVAL OF THE IVIOliOS 

I'here are a number of accounts handed down ])y tradition among 
the Subanuns which differ in certain details regarding the first arrival 
of the Mohammedans iu the Subanun country, and the origin of the 
payment of tribute by tlie Subanuns to them. The following version, 
given to me by tlie old Subanun headman of Patawak, just west of 
Sindangan Bay, and forming part of the same culture area, may be of 
interest : 

"Tlie former iiaiiie of Zíiiíü)oaiiga was Nawaii. Tlieie were in old times no 
Spaniards or Moros. The Moros first came in tlie time of the Subanun chief 
Tubunawai, before the Spaniards came. Tubunawai was a giant, but his brothers 
and the rest of his family were of ordinary size. Tubunawai's spearhead was 
a fathom long and as large as a small tree, and the shaft was as thick as a 
man's thigh. His chest measured seven palms in breadth. He could sling 
the loads of fifty uwu on his spear and walk off without feeling it, or carry 
fifty cooked pigs on a ])latter. Hi those days there were no people in Sulu, Basilan, 
or in the Gikwan (Sindangan) or Lanau districts. Tubunawai was a great 
hunter of wild pigs. He had a lumting lodge on Lake Lanau, another on Sibugai 
Bay, and a third on the Gikwan (Sindangan) River, He hunted the pigs with 
dogs. When he wished to go to Nawan from any one of his hunting stations 
lie could make the journey in one day. Tubunawai was chief of all the Subanuns 
there were at that time. 'Hiey lived at Nawan, not on tlie shore, where the 
town of Zamboanga now is, but on the hillsides above. They felled the big 
trees and planted ric(» between the stumps. 

"At this time there w^ere tw^o brothers in Mecca, Assam and Salingaya Bungsu.-' 
These brothers were rich, and sailed about looking for adventures. One day they 
arrived in Sulu. From there they could see a string of islands and finally they 
found that there \\as a big island to the north. One day Assam — the elder — and 
Salingaya Buiigsu decided to see who was the better sailor and had the finer 
boat, by starting out together at dawn for the great island to the north, and 
seeing wdio would get there first. The first to arrive was to have the island as 
the prize of the race. Before they started they stayed in Sulu a year, making 
preparations by raising food for the voyage. FinaHy the preparations ? Avere 
complete, and the tw^o boats started at dawn. But Assam's servant, before the 
start, had cut the rudder and the oar of his master's ship nearly through. So 
after both were well in the open, Assam's rudder and his oars broke. Salingaya 
Bungsu sailed on, but missing liis brother, came back to see what was the matter. 
Assam pointed to the broken rudder and oars. 'I can not go on,' he said, 'I must 
make for tñe nearest land.' It was the island known to-day as Balabak. 

^ Bungsu is a Malay word meaning younger brother. 
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'"Saliiigaya Buiigsu went on, and seeing a river Howing into the sea at Nawan — 
this river is the river of Zaniboanga— he entered it. The Siibanuns lived, not 
on tlie coast, but np in tlie liills. 80 the people from Mecca saw no sign of men, 
and tliought that the island was uninhabited. They settled down to fish with their 
nets. 

''One day, while the newcomers were drying their fish on a little platform, it 
began to rain hard, and c(mtinued to rain hard for three days. On tlie fourth 
day, a great Hood swept down the river. While Salingaya Bungsu was looking 
gloomily at the great flood of water, yellow with mud, he noticed something 
that iistonished him. There were fioating on the yellow water, the broad green 
leaves of the taro, wisps of rice straw^, bobbing calabashes, and stalks of sugar 
cane. 'There must be people in those hills above us,' he said to his men. When 
the rain ceased, Salingaya Biingsu picked out seven men and loaded them with 
the fish that had been set out to dry before the rain storm. 'Take these fish into 
tlie hills,' he said, 'and exchange them for provisions like those we saw floating 
down the river.' The men jumped into the small boat they used in casting and 
gathering in their nets, and went up the river. When the water became too 
swift and shallow, they tied the boat to a tree on the bank, and looked about 
them. Finally they saw a narrow trail and started up it. Tired and puffing 
from the steepness of the trail and the weight of the fish, they lay down to rest 
a few minutes on a long flat stone. They were about to go on when they saw 
two persons. The two parties saw each other at the same time and the -two 
men fled. Then the seven men of Salingaya Bungsu held a consultation. One 
of two things is certain to happen, they decided. 'Those two persons will tell 
their people of our presence, and on our going up to tlieir village, we shall either 
all be killed — in ease these people are not afraid of us — or, in case they are 
afraid of us, they will all run away^ like the two men we saw, and we shall 
accomplish nothing.' So the seven men decided to leave the fish on the long flat 
stone on which thev were resting. This they did to sliow' that they came as 
friends, and also with the hope that the people of the hills would do them a 
favor in return. 

"When they returned to Salingaya Bungsu's settlement with their boats empty 
and told the story of all that had happened, Salingaya Bungsu did not blame 
them. 'Only,' he said, 'you must go back to the long flat stone to-morrow to see 
what has happened.' So on the morrow the seven men set out again. But in 
the meantime the two Subanuns had told their story to Tubunawai. Tubunawai 
said the strangers at the flat stone must be Subanuns, but they said, 'No.' Tubu- 
nawai continued, 'so you ran, did you?' and taking his big spear stalked down 
alone to the long flat stone. When he arrived near it he called again and again 
but met with no reply. Then he came to the stone itself, and found it covered 
with fish. He tasted the fish and saw that it was good. Then stringing the 
whole seven man-loads of fish on his spear, he carried it to his people. 'These 
people must be men of good customs; they left their fish for us, to show that 
they only want a fair exchange. We have taro, and rice, and sugar cane, and 
they have fish. They wish to give us fish in exchange for these things. So let 
everyone go down to the flat stone in the morning, and place on it what he can 
of the things the strangers wish.' So on the next morning the flat stone was 
covered with rice and vegetables, for the Subanuns had very seldom tasted salt- 
water fish, and found it good. 

"When the seven men returned, with orders to bring back the fish if it was 
still in place and was not spoiled, they were overjoyed to find the fresh food, 
and hastily loading it into their boat, returned to Salingaya Bungsu. 'Now,' said 
he, every day we shall take fish up there, and bring back their produce in 
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exchange.' So this kind of trading went on for some days, but Tubunawai could 
not contrive to meet the newcomers personally. Finally he put on his best 
clothes — made of abaka — went down the river, and at its mouth, he saw a sapit}'^ 
He called again and again to the people on board, but they, being unable to 
understand his words, and frightened by his great bulk, remained hidden in their 
vessel. Finally Tubunawai lost patience, and seizing the sapit with his hands, 
he dragged it to the shore together with all the people on board. But at first 
it seemed as if his trouble had been taken in vain. For the men of the boat 
being from Mecca, they could not understand him. Finally a man was found on 
the boat who was more clever than the rest at making signs, and he succeeded 
in communicating a few facts to Tubunawai. For example, by putting his hand 
on his stomach and then on some of the vegetable food brought down from the 
hills, he showed that the people of the boat were Imngry for such things. 
Again when Tubunawai asked by signs, 'Are you going back to your country?' 
Salingaya Bungsu's man pointed to the broken rudder. 

"Tubunawai returned to the hills, and Salingaya Bungsu followed him up 
there after a sliort time. He took with him a book, in which he wrote down 
the words he heard, for, being from Mecca, he knew how to write, and after a 
year's time could speak the Subanun language. As soon as he knew enough 
Subanun to make himself understood, he asked Tubunawai whether he could stay 
in the country. Tubunawai replied that as far as living in the hills was concerned, 
he could not give his consent, but tliat Salingaya Bungsu and his men could 
continue to live down on the beach by the river mouth. Things went on thus 
until three years had passed since Salingaya Bungsu's arrival. Then he wished 
to marry. 

"Now, Tubunawai had a daughter, of, ordinary size, and very pretty. Salin- 
gaya Bungsu asked Tubiuiawai for her, but lie said the thing was impossible. 
'Yonr customs,' he said, 'are ditTerent from ours. For example, you do not eat 
pork, while I,' pointing to liis pack of dogs, 'have three hunting stations where 
I hunt the pig — on the Lake, on Sibugai Bay, and on the Gikwan (Sindangan) 
River.' But, when Salingaya Bungsu insisted, Tubunawai said, '1 do not know 
how to write, but you do. Write an agreement between us, and sign your name, 
declaring that you leave the customs of Mecca to follow mine. To show the 
sincerity of your oatli, you and your people must sit down to a dinner of pork. 
Only on these terms ciui you have my daughter.' Salingaya Bungsu agreed. He 
drew up an oath, in which he swore to follow the customs of Nawan. Then 
preparations were made for the wedding, and Salingaya Bungsu and his men 
sat down to a feast. 

"They were seated at a big table loaded with cooked pigs. Salingaya Bungsu's 
followers ate the pork — tliey also wished to marry — and Salingaya Bungsu himself 
was on the very point of doing so; but his future father-in-law had pity on him, 
and before his lips had touched the flesh, he heard Tubunawai say, 'Do not eat 
pig's ilesli if you do not wish to. I only set this to try your sincerity.' So 
Tubunawai's daughter and the shareef from Mecca were married amid great 
rejoicing, and his men also chose wives. 

"Some of the Subannns, after this, came down into the Nawan coast plain, and 
opened clearings where are now the barrios of Tetuan and Santa Maria. The 
two peoples continued to follow tlieir former occupations, the Subanuns making 
a living from the soil, and the newcomers getting theirs from the sea. A short 
time after his marriage, Salingaya Bungsu, while sailing along the coast looking 
for good fishing places, was much pleased by the shores of the Bay of Sibugai, 



* Name of a kind of good-sized Moro boat without outriggers. 
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for the water was calmer than at Nawan. So he asked the permission of his 
father-in-law to go to Sibngai Bay, to stay there at least for a time. His people 
followed him, and some of the Subanuns also. He had obtained Tnbnnawai's 
permission to use the hunting lodge. 

'^About a year after his marriage, lie had a daughter. Salingaya Bungsu's 
wife was the eldest of Tubunawai's daughters and this was the first grandchild, so 
the Subanuns of Nawan sent eggs, rice and such things for the little grand- 
daughter and her mother. This sending of gifts turned out later to be a source 
of great trouble to the Subanuns, for later the Moros founded on it a claim to 
tribute. 

"A few years after Salingaya Bungsu's arrival in Nawan there arrived at 
Nawan an old man from Mecca, quite alone. He came over the sea in a large 
caldron. He went up at once to see Tubunawai. Though no one showed him 
the trail, he knew at once where it was. He was a very wise man. He asked 
Tubunawai where Salingaya Bungsu was. He said he was the latter's father, 
and had set out to search for him and take him back. He also wished to convert 
Tubunawai to the Mohammedan religion, but the former refused, and showed the 
document in which Salingaya Bungsu promised, on marrying, to follow the 
customs of Tubunawai. When the old man read this document he wept. When 
Tubunawai said that Salingaya Bungsu was on Sibugai Bay, he went there and 
found the son. Then the old man, whose name was Mapaat, gave a ceremonial 
bath to his son and the people from Mecca, who Avished to renounce and wash 
aw^ay their sins, and also to the Subanuns. Some of the Subanuns accepted 
the bath and were ancestors of the present Kalibugans; others refused and went 
up into the hills, being the ancestors of the Subanuns of the Sibugai Bay country. 
Mapaat went back to Mecca after a time, leaving Salingaya Bungsu on the shores 
of Sibugai Bay. 

"After a time Salingaya Bungsu had a son, whom he named after his own 
father, Mapaat. From year to year Tubunawai sent to his son-in-law and family 
rice and other food from the soil, as they did very little besides fishing. 

''When Salingaya Bungsu died his son Mapaat took his place. In the time of 
his brother and successor, Limpatuan, Sulu was made a fishing station at first, 
and later two of Mapaat's five brothers went there to live, taking some of the 
people with them. The people also cultivated the soil in Sulu, and prospered and 
became numerous, but their dress was made from abaka. Mapaat the elder sent 
a great many clothes to tliem from Mecca as a gift. 

"When Tubunawai died, he was succeeded by Lumayag; then came Tnsak 
Sadangan; then Sagjaku. In his time arrived the Spaniards.-^ Sagjaku died in 
a Spanish prison, because he would not give up his Subanun customs to become 
a Christian. He was succeeded by his brother Dumuhnig wlio went with his 
people to Ayala, then called Maliwala by the Subanuns, and afterwards called 
by the Spaniards Dumulung after him. When Dumulung died and was buried 
there, he was succeeded by his son Sumambul ; then came his son Sapai, who moved 
the people to Tinuba, between Patalun (Nueva Reus) and San Ramon. Polokasi 
(his brother) succeeded and moved the people to Patalun; then came Sapai's son 
Bunawan. Some one told the Spanisli Government that Buna wan with some 
Subanuns who had fied from Zamboanga was at Patalun. The Spaniards sent 
soldiers to Patalun and captured him one day a little before dawn. His small 
son Bokotui folhiwed him to Zamboanga. There Bunawan was asked by the 
Spaniards whether he did not recognize the Government. He said he did, but 
would not leave his old customs and be baptized. Then the Spaniards put him 



^ It will be noted that according to this Subanun tradition the Spaniards arrived in 
Mindanao in the fourth generation after the arrival of the first Mohammedans. 
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in jail. Thereupon he called his young son and told him to go back to Patalun 
and tell his mother and people to go up into the mountains following the river 
of Patalun, lest the Spanish soldiers should return and capture the whole family 
and the people. Bokotui did so, escaping from Zamboanga at night. All the 
people carried rice all niglit up the river from Patalun, and were soon well up 
in the mountains. 

''A year after this movement, Bokotui was made headman. Only one year was 
spent in the mountains above Patalun, at a place called Duminatag, a little 
above Malaya 1. Tlien the people grew tired of the place and moved to Sibuku. 
Tliere it was possible for the people to make salt by burning piles of wood and 
pouring sea water on the fire to evaporate the water. The people did not like 
Duminatag because they could not do this there, being too far from the sea. 
In Sibuku quite a stay was made; at that time there were no Kalibugans or 
other people there. After a time Bokotui left with some of his people for Piakan. 
Finally, after three years in Piakan he left for Siukun, but a large part of his 
people stayed behind. Bokotui ended his* days in Siukun, and was succeeded by 
his brother ^loong.'^'* After that Manughan, nephew of Moong, was regent until 
Manglan, Moong's son, was old enough to rule. While Manughan was regent, a 
Spanish galera and faiua came to Siukun. After examining the country it sailed 
away, but came back after two weeks, and the Spanish force, consisting of soldiers 
and a priest, made a large shed at the mouth of the river. They also built a 
chapel. The Spaniards caught eight Subanuns who had come down to gather 
nipa, and told them they must be baptized. One of the Subanuns escaped and 
told Manughan of the matter. Manughan had houses on a small stream known 
as the Kamanag. Here he threw up a kota/'^^ and sent word to all his people, at 
Piakan, at Sirawai, at Nungan and Siukun, to come together to attack the 
Spaniards. They gathered there and at night, by moonlight, Manughan and his 
men marched down upon the large shed of the Spaniards. They found no one 
awake. The Subanuns carried torches, with which they set the shed and chapel 
on fire. In the alarm and confusion they killed the Spaniards, including the 
priest. 

"It was five years after the Spaniards came to Nawan [Zamboanga] when 
they began the attempt to convert the neighboring Subanuns. About two-thirds 
of the Subanuns thereupon abandoned the neighborhood; those who remained 
became the nucleus of the present population of the town.'' 



2'-* Pronounced as two syllables. 
^'^ Fort in the Malayan style. 
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HOUSES 

Whatever niav ha^'e been the case in the time of Father Combés in 
the seventeenth eentniy, the Siibanims of to-da\'^ in those districts which 
I have seen, namely^ the south coast of the Sibugai or Zamboanga Penin- 
sula, and tlie northern and westei-n coast as far east as Dapitan^ do not 
build their houses in trees. The only approach to that manner of 
building whicli I have seen was in the case of a small house which was 
supported by the thick limbs of a tree^ the branches of which had been 
cut off 2 or 3 feet above the lowest fork. 

Subanun houses differ greatly in size. The two largest which I have 
seen were the house of Timuai iVngilai, near Siari, a few kilometers 
east of Sindangan Bay^ and that of Timuai Imbing or Embing at Pang- 
pang, near Margos-sa-Tubig, Dnmankilas Bay. The former measured 
^'ery nearly 30 meters in length by 8 in breadth^ and was supported by 
a multitude of small beams. The latter was about 45 meters long 
and JT) wide, and was supported on hardwood beams^ some of them 
about 00 centimeters in diameter. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TPIE HOUSE 

Subanun houses are ahnost invariably of one room. The floor is 
elevated from a nutter and a half to two meters and a half from the 
ground. The space under the liouse is utilized in various ways. Kests 
for the hens are frequently hung between the beams; a pigsty often 
occupies a portion of the ground; and various odds and ends are hung 
free ot the ground for safety. In course of time a great deal of filth 
accumulates from aboxe. The floor is ordinarily of split bamboo or 
palma brava {Livistona sp.), with many interstices between. Through 
these interstices refuse of various sorts is constantly coming down. The 
Subanun is an almost constant betel cliewer^ and the red spittle and 
exhausted (]iiid are sent down through the cracks. 'Fragments left after 
meals, bran and dust from the rice mortar^ and ashes from the hearth 
are all swept down through these convenient openings. Small children 
usually urinate through tliem, and in cases of sickness^ even their elders 
use them for the offices of nature. 

During most of the year the ground under the floor is damp, partly 
from tlie water and moist ru])bish that come down from above and 
partly from the fact that rain water flows under the house and is pre- 
vented from evaporating by its shade. The present writer has never 
seen any attempt on the part of the Subanuns to clean up this space 
except in the little towns of "new Christians" where the Government 
officials compelled them to do so. 
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The floor of the living room is sometimes, in the humhler dwellings, 
all on one level. A more common manner of construction is to have 
the onter edge of the floor raised for a distance of from 2 to 2^ meters 
in from the walls. This raised portion sometimes includes all fonr 
sides of the room, sometimes three, two, or even only one, Eooms walled 
off in a Subanun house are very rare. However, a kind of stall is some- 
times made for a married couple by carrying up partial partitions of 
nipa leaf {Nipa fruticans Wurmb.) or other light material on two sides 
perpendicular to the side of the house; these form a three-sided in- 
closure that insures a certain degree of privacy. The raised portion of 
the floor is usually covered in part with mats. During the day these 
mats serve as lounging places, and at night, as beds. 

Among the more prosperous families, cleaner mats are often rolled up 
during the day and only spread out at night. The finer mats are made 
of the leaves of the screw pine (Pandanus sp.), others are of huri palm 
leaves {Corypha sp.), of nipa, and even of split rattan. The poorer or 
more shiftless people sometimes use large pieces of bark as mats. 

The use of sleeping curtains to keep out mosquitoes and to insure 
privacy is not very common. Some of the more prosperous use them, 
especially in settlements where there has been much Moro influence. 
Ordinarily the Subanun curls up at night in a sarong and possibly an 
extra piece or two of cloth, and keeps out mosquitoes as well as he can 
by wrapping up his head. When insects are especially troublesome he 
makes a smudge, either within the house or under it. 

There is no ceiling in Subanun houses, and the beams of the roof 
serve as convenient places from which to hang a multitude of things. 
In the house of a prosperous family one may sometimes count as many 
as thirty or forty baskets and bundles suspended from the roof. The 
contents of these receptacles are of a very miscellaneous character. 
Clothing, ornaments, rice, peppers, squashes, corn, drums, guitars, and 
dishes are some of the things stored in this way.^ The principal ad- 
vantages in mind in thus disposing of things are two — the articles are 
out of the way, and they ai'c protected from breakage and the action of 
insects and rodents. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
the Subanuns seldom possess trunks. or boxes- such as are in common use 
among well-to-do Moros. The means of suspension is usually strips of 
rattan, and sometimes homemade strings of abaka fiber. 

Subanun houses have no windows. Around the sides of the house a 
variable but usually considerable space is so thatched with palm leaves 
that the latter can be easily detached from the light framework which 
supports them. In good weather a sufficient portion of the sides of the 
room is thus opened to the light; moreover, there'is often a slight hiatus 



* It is a very common practice to hang salt, wrapped in leaves, over the hearth, to 
prevent its absorbing too much moisture from the atmosphere, 
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between the top of the sides of the room and the roof, a space protected 
by the overhang of the eaves against the entrance of rain. Some light 
is admitted through the door-opening, which seldom has a door to close it. 
A certain amount also comes in through the innumerable narrow open 
spaces in the floor. 

A platform or porch is placed in front of the door in many Subanun 
houses. The size of this porch is, of course, variable, but it may be said 
to average about 2^ square meters in area. It serves as a convenient 
place for husking rice, drying clothes, and other household operations; 
it also tends to keep the interior of the house clean in rainy weather, as 
it furnishes those who enter with an opportunity to scrape off some of 
the mud from their feet. This porch or platform is usually furnished 
with a rude railing which connects the posts which support the structure 
at the corners. 

As the living room of the house is always raised considerably off the 
ground, some form of ladder is necessary to enter it. This ladder, 
which reaches from the ground to the platform, where the latter exists, 
and directly to the doorway in other cases, is, in the great majority of 
cases, merely a notched log. When the family is not at home, this log 
is often lifted away from the door and leaned up against the house or 
the platform to one side. The notched log is sometimes flanked on one 
or both sides by more slender logs, so placed as to serve as a support to 
the hand. Occasionally the place of the notched log is taken by a 
ladder, the rungs of which, placed at somewhat irregular intervals, are 
lashed with rattan to the sides. 

The roof of a Subanun house is commonly tliatched with fronds of 
the nipa palm. The pinnm of one side of the midrib are turned over 
to the other side, so as to get a denser thatching material, and the fronds 
are then attached by the midribs with strips of rattan, and in long 
parallel lines, to light stringers of bamboo. Several layers are required 
to form an effective tliatch. In default of this material the leaves of 
other palm trees are used, such as the huri, the sago {Metroxylon rumphii 
Mart.), or a kind of inferior sago palm not uncommon in the forests. 
The pitch of the roof is usually fairly steep. The distance from the 
floor to the roof may be, along its central line, from 2 to 3 meters, 
while at the sides of the room it is frequently not more than 1 or 1|. 

The character of the beams which support the house varies consider- 
ably. Most Subanun houses are built without the expectation of using 
them more than a few yeai's, as the frequent change of haingin or clear- 
ings is apt, within a short period, to render it convenient to build a 
house near a new field, but occasionally a site is so favorable that the 
Subanun builds with an idea of permanence. It is natural that under 
this latter circumstance he should build his house with heavy, solid 
supports. At Panganuran, for example, on the west coast, a small grove 
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of coconut palms, whicli gives the village site an unusual value, has 
induced several of the leading men of the settlement to build substantial 
houses. The supporting beams of these houses are of hardwood from 
15 to 20 centimeters in diameter. At Pang-Pang, on Dumankilas Bay, 
Timuai Imbing, having taken the advice of the American authorities to 
build a permanent house near the shore, has a dwelling supported by great 
beams of hardwood. However, such cases are exceptional. As a rule 
the supporting timbers are only about a decimeter thick, or a little more, 
and the whole building is so light that a man could easily shake the 
whole house by shaking one of the supports. The number also of these 
supports varies. It may run froui the minimum nimiber of four into 
the dozens. The tops of the supporting beams are connected with rough 
logs which serve as stringers to which the split bamboos, split pahna 
hrava or other materials of the floor are lashed with strips of rattan. 
It uiay be remarked that no nails are used in putting houses together, 
and that the use of wooden pegs is very rare. The universal fastening 
is split rattan. In addition to the perpendicular supporting beams, struts 
or props projecting laterally from the house are sometimes resorted to. 

There is little to be said about the interior arrangement of the house. 
The hearth is usually placed near the door. It ordinarily consists of a 
shallow, wooden construction which is roughly square, and formed of a 
wooden bottom and four planks about 15 centimeters high that serve as 
sides. The bottom is, of course, covered with a thick layer of earth or 
ashes before the hearth is used. Earthenware pots rest on large stones 
placed in the ashes, and bamboos from 1 to 2 meters long, having the 
nodes knocked out, are leaned up against the sides of the house. The 
bamboos serve as water buckets and are used by women. 

The small houses for storing rice are usually built near the dwelling 
house. The illustrations (Plate XX) will best give an idea of these. 
They are raised several feet from the ground, sometimes, indeed, so 
high that a notched log is necessary to get into them. The rice inside 
is contained either in baskets or in bags. The bags are made usually of 
the leaves of the sci'ew pine, of the btiri palm, or of nipa. The baskets 
may be made of any one of a considerable number of materials, the 
one in common use for large storage baskets being bark. The bark is so 
slit and folded that tlie bottom and sides of the basket, which is roughly 
cylindrical, are all in one piece. There is a seam along the whole 
length of the cylinder, where the edges are brought together by sewn 
work of split rattan. The top may be closed either with the same piece 
of bark which forms the sides and bottom, or with a piece of some other 
material. Experience has made the Subanun skilful in protecting his 
rice, and the store is seldom seriously impaired by insects or rodents. 

No outbuildings save the storehouses are found around a Subanun 
house if the rnaligai or spirit-houses are excepted. Xo sanitary arrange- 
ments exist. 
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INTERIOR FURNISHING OF THE HOUSE. 

The interior furnisliings of a Subanim house vary in value from 
almost nothing to thousands of pesos. Some articles^ such as^ for example^ 
coarse china plates^ are in almost universal use. Plates of this sort have 
been materials for purchase or barter during hundreds of years; indeed 
it is practically certain that Subanuns obtained such things even before 
the Spanish conquest of the islands^ securing them either directly from 
Chinese traders or indirectly from Moro or other Malayan middlemen. 
This opinion does not rest upon any single piece of conclusive evidence, 
but on an accumulation of data, no one of which, when taken alone, is 
decisive; but when all are taken together^ the cumulative effect is to 
raise a very strong presumption in favor of the view that commerce 
with the Subanims in these articles preceded the Spanish conquest. 
We have the statement from the earliest Spanish observers in the Phil- 
ippines that they found Chinese junks trading, among other things, in 
chinaware, and that the Moros acted as the middlemen or retailers of 
the merchants in them. Both at Cebu, and at Kipit in the Zamboanga 
Peninsula, Pigafetta found the native chiefs eating from china plates 
and sucking liquor out of Chinese jars. 

Again, the very large accumulations of broken chinaware found in the 
Subanun country, especially in burial caves and rock shelves, must have 
taken a long period of time to gather. In the year 1906, I visited a 
hilltop near Dapitan where chinaware, much of it sunk almost or quite 
out of sight in the surface soil, was found in abundance. Seventeen 
abandoned burial places, consisting of caves or rock shelters, were also 
visited at about the same time. In many of these burial places no metal 
implements or ornaments, such as the Subanuns place with the dead, 
were found, but all without exception had chinaware of various sorts. 
In some, of the caves the abundance of this inatorial Avas r(MnarkabU\ 
One long-abandoned burial cave, containing a ground s])ace of about (> 
square meters, had iu)t only had the whole space covered with brolvcii 
chinaware, but contained an almost solid mass of this material to a 
depth of about half a meter. The burial customs of the Subanuns 
aiford no ground foi* ihe supposition that this ware w^as brought in large 
quantities at a time. Ilie great mass of material re])rcsents, in all 
probability, the I'csults of small accretions, acconrpanying successive 
bui'ials, and st retel ring over a long period of tim(3. This cave is situated 
near the beadi, at a |)()iiit which liad dou])tless l)een ])assed by hundreds 
of Moro flotillas, and it nuiy be remarked that its use by the Subanuns 
lias been abandoned so Jong that tlie leading Subanuns in the neiglibor- 
hood, on being questioned regarding the place, stated to tlie writer tluit 
it was a "Moro cave.^' 

Other articles almost as universally found in Subanun houses are the 
brass boxes for holding betel nut and the ingredients of a "chew'^ that 
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ordinarily go with it, namely, slaked lime, betel leaves, and tobacco. 
These boxes are seldom made by the Subannns. They are almost always 
obtained from Moros, formerly altogether by barter and during the last 
two or three years, since the establishment of ''Moro exchanges'^ or mar- 
kets in their country by the district government, frequently by purchase. 
There is notliing to differentiate these brass boxes, and brass cuspidors 
sometimes bought with tliem, from those used by the Moros themselves. 

The boxes fall naturally into two classes^ the small ones intended to hold one 
of the necessary ingredients, and the large ones intended to hold all. These 
large ones are often divided into compartments, one for each of the substances, 
but in other cases they contain but one chamber, into which the little boxes are 
placed. There is some variation in shape. In the large boxes an oblong form 
is tlie commonest; the little ones are likely to be round, although by no means 
always so. Prosperous families often have, in addition to the large and small 
boxes just mentioned, a utensil much like a box without a cover, in which the 
large box for all the chewing ingredients is loosely placed. This holder is 
frequently of brass openwork. 

All of the vvtensils mentioned in the preceding paragraph are of variable size. 
Perhaps 20 cubic centimeters would be about the average capacity of the little 
boxes, and 200 cubic centimeters that of the large ones. The cuspidors are large. 
The outer circumference of the top averages about 30 centimeters. They are not 
nearly as common as the boxes. 

The betel box plays an important part in the social life of the 
Subanuns. All public business is preceded and accompanied by chewing, 
and it would be considered the height of rudeness to fail to pass a 
box of the ingredients to any visitor. The offer of a chew comes before 
anything else is said or done. 

Besides the boxes and cuspidors the only brass utensils to be found 
in a Subanun house are the large brass platters or talani used as a 
table on which to serve meals. These also are obtained from the Moros. 
Some are of Moro manufacture, but talam imported from Singapore also 
occasionally find their way into Subanun settlements through trade. 
Tlie talam is ordinarily between a meter and a quarter and a meter and 
a half in circumference, with a raised edge. It should be placed on a 
brass stand from 20 to 4-0 centimeters high, but some families who can 
afford to purchase a talam stop short of acquiring the brass base. 

Tlie base is usually made in the form of a vase with the upper part 
cut into flaring lanceolate pieces, and so can serve as a receptacle for 
betel nut, etc., in addition to its use as a support for the talam. Ordi- 
narily the latter is not fastened to its base, and when not in use is taken 
down. Many Subanun families, while too poor to possess talam of brass, 
make, of split rattan, small circular stands to serve the same purpose. 
These stands are all of a piece, woven together, and are about 30 
centimeters high. 

Brass jars, also secured from the Moros, are likewise found sometimes 
in Subanun houses. They vary in height from 15 to 40 centimeters 
and from 20 to 40 centimeters in maximum circumference. They are 
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sometimes imported, sometimes of Moro manufacture. Their use is for 
ostentation and also to hold things, particularly tobacco, betel nut, etc. 
Few Subanun families are so fortunate as to possess them. 

Gongs, also obtained from the Moros, are highl}^ prized by the Suba- 
nuns and the wealthier individuals have as many as they can purchase 
Small gongs, such as the Moros use in making Jmlintangan/ are not 
unappreciated among them, but the favorites are the large gongs, a 
meter or so in circumference. A Subanun will sometimes pay as much 
as 40 pikuls of unhusked rice for one of these. The Subanun is very 
far from regarding all gongs as alike. He notes distinctions in timbre 
that would hardly be regarded by the white man. 

The gong plays a considerable role in Subanun life. It is, of course, 
called into constant requisition on all occasions of rejoicing, whether at a 
religious feast, a marriage, or merely the reception of a guest of impor- 
tance. It is frequently played almost without intermission for days and 
nights on end. It also serves to call the people together, or, in the case 
of a voyager, to give notice of approach. Special rhythms are in use for 
these purposes, to prevent confusion with merely festive gong beating. 
The playing is done with a short stick which is often knobbed at the 
distal end with gutta-percha wrapped around with a piece of cloth. 

Another objecl: to be found in Subanun houses is the lantaJca. This 
is a muzzle-loading cannon of alloyed metal, usually brass, and is obtained 
from the Moros. Owing to the difficulties in the way of securing ammu- 
nition, it may be said that the lantaha is purchased by the Subanims 
merely for the sake of ostentation. The lantaJra are usually sot up on 
end on one side of the room, and serve both as an adornment and as 
a hoard or reserve which can be expended in a time of scarcity. It 
goes without saying that it is only the more wealthy Subanuns, usually, 
in fact, the headmen, who are able to secure them. 

There is nothing to distinguish Subanun house furnishings from Moro 
in any of the metal objects just enumerated, the talam, brass jars, lantaha. 
and gong. There is, however, one article, which, while occasionally used 
by the Moro, is far more appreciated by the Subanun and collected by 
him in large numbers whenever his means will allow. This is the 
Chinese jar. 

These are of many kinds and sizes. They may be anywhere from 
15 centimeters to over a meter high. A good jar is difficult to purchase 
from a Subanun, and if, as is very commonly the case, he has come 
into possession of it by inheritance, the difficulty is increased tenfold. 
Some old jars are valued at an extravagantly high rate. One of the 
kinds most esteemed on Sindangan Bay bears the distinctive name of gusa 
or deer, because, so the writer was informed, it bears representations, 
in relief, of that animal. Jars of this particular class are subdivided 
into two categories, ^^male^^ and "female/^ the latter being somewhat 

2 A musical instrument consisting of a series of metal gongs played by striking with 
sticks. 
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smaller and less valuable than the former. Unfortunately^ the writer 
was unable to see specimens of either sort. They are not common, and 
are usually concealed in the ground in the jungle and brought out only 
on special occasions. 

The Jars in the possession of the Subanuns do not impress me as 
being of any great intrinsic value. As a rule they are rather crude ar- 
ticles, and offer to the view many defects, of which poor glazing is the 
commonest. 

The following list comprises the different jars seen at a single house, that^.of 
headman Mandi of Sindangan. The Subanun name is given, together with the 
conventional value at which they are held among the Subanuns. The jars always 
bear this conventional value when they change hands according to the terms of 
a marriage agreement, although they may be traded for a greater or less sum 
in ordinary commercial transactions. 



1. Ling-u ling-ii__ 

2. Bu-un 

3. Ka-kud 

4. Ka-li-gu-an 

5. Kun-dung-an __ 

6. Gha-lii-na-wan . 

7. Di-nam-pakh __. 

8. Si-nan-tan 



9. Gun-sn le-e 

10. Tadjau 

11. Li-ma li-ma 

12. Gha-lu-as 

13. Mi-na-nii-kaii— . 

14. Gun-sii la-ki — 



Value. 

121 pikuls of palai » ___ 

do 

do 

—- ^do 

7^ pikuls of palai » 

6 pikuls of patoi »—___- 

10 pikuls of palai ^ 

3 fathoms b of cloth 

or 1| pikuls. 
150 pikuls of palai^ 



5 pikuls oi palai" 

From 24 to 5 pikuls of 
palai^ according to 
size. 

About H pikuls palai 
when somewhat 
larger than the spe- 
cimen seen. 

2| pikuls of palai "^ 



32i pikuls of palai^ -— 



Remarks. 



A new one, hence not of the maximum value; 
was bought by present owner from a Moro 
trader for 85 pikuls of unhusked rice. 

Is no longer in stock with traders. Owing to 
scarcity it is worth its conventional price. 

Specimen seen was a foot high. Covered with 
brown glaze save on bottom. It had small han- 
dles {ta-ling-a, i. e., "ears"). 

specimen seen was 17 cm. high with glazing 
marked as if in scales or cracks. Specimen was 
old. The ghaluas is not in stock now with the 
traders who go into the Sindangan country. 

Specimen seen at Mandi' s house was about 45 cm. 
high; had "ears" placed rather low down; and 
had dragons and leaves in low relief. Several 
varieties exist. 

Nearly a meter in height. Long out of stock with . 
traders. The writer was told by the Subanuns 
that a few years ago Dayak traders from Sara- 
wak, Borneo, came to Sindangan Bay seeking 
jars of this kind, and paying from 70 to 100 
pesos for them. The specimen seen at Mandi's 
house was of a rich brown color and had two 
dragons in relief. A similar jar, a little lower, 
and without the relief work, also exists among 
the Subanuns. It Is valued at 62^ pesos. 



a Unhusked rice. 

t> Wherever the word "fathom" appears in this report it stands for the Subanun kum- 
pau or dti-pa, the distance between the extremities of the outstretched arms. Of course it 
varies slightly with the individual. 
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The headman at whose house the foregoing fourteen varieties of jars were 
recorded had several specimens each of certain varieties, so that the total number 
in the house was about forty. He also had several buried in the forest. There 
are a number of headmen in the Subanun country who probably possess more 
jars than this chief. 

The jars serve for ostentation and to hold gasi, the rice beer in com- 
mon use among the Subanuns. The malt is placed in the bottom, water 
poured on, and after being left exposed to the lieat of the sun for a 
sufficient period, the jar is brought into tlie house and the drink sucked 
out with reeds. On great festival occasions dozens of jars are used at the 
same time for this pur])ose. 

INDUSTRIES 
POTTERY AND BASKET MAKING 

Besides the imported jars, which are usually glazed, the Subanuns use, 
for tlie humbler liousehold purposes, earthenware of their own make. 
Women are tlie usual pottery makers. Occasionally a woman with 
special skill in the art gives her whole time to it, but as a rule, there 
are one or two women in every numerous household who understand 
the necessary processes and make jars as tlu^ need arises. TJiese eartlien- 
ware pots, when bartered for by outsiders, sell for double their capacity 
of unhusked rice. Tlieir manufacture is simple. The clay is beaten on 
a board with the rice-mortar pestle; it is tlien made into a ball; a liole or 
depression is sunk in the top. The hand of the maker, holding a smooth 
stone, is put into this liole, which it slowly enlarges by turning it round 
and round against the clay, while the other hand, liolding a small flat 
stick, shapes and smooths the clay on the outside. A-^ery rude, simple 
ornamental nuirks are sometimes made on the outside when the shaping 
is finished. 'Hiese marks are made with tlie fingers, or with the end of 
a stick, or with a cnide wooden stamp. The pot is then placed in the 
sun and, when fairly dry, is ]:)ut on a hot fire, usually consisting of the 
glowing coals left after most of the flame and smoke have passed. 
After baking, the pots are ready for use in holding water, boiling rice, and 
similar purposes. Their capacity is very variable, but is seldom more 
than 16 to 20 liters. 

Baskets arc seen everywhere in a Subanun house. The illustrations 
will give an idea of the commoner shapes. The work is seldom fine. 
The end sought is utility, and little time is spent in making them orna- 
mental. The round, flat work baskets of the women are most likely to 
be finely made. These are often made of several materials of difl^erent 
colors, such as nitu. split rattan, bamboo, and sometimes wood. 

The Subanuns are almost entirely an agricultural people. Hunting is 
a mere incident in their lives; sea fishing is exceptional; in trading they 
show little initiative; and their industry is confined to a very narrow 
range. The making of baskets and rude earthenware for household use 
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has already been mentioned. Their weaving and metal work remain 
to be considered. Their work along these lines also is confined to sup- 
plying domestic needs^ and even for this purpose the output is far from 
sutFicient. 

WEAVING. 

Subanun weaving^ as seen in the regions visited by the writer^ does not 
differ materially in processes from that of the neighboring Moros. The 
loom in the illustration (Plate XIII) — set up in the open for the sake of 
obtaining a clear photography but normally placed inside the house — shows 
the mechanism in use for the purpose. 

The materials consist of cotton secured from Moro or Christian traders, 
cotton thread from the same sources, and abaka {Musa textilis Née) fiber of 
home production. The Subanun women frequently spin cotton thread with 
the distaff, which is made by the men; much less frequently, they use the 
spinning wheel. The writer is uncertain whether the spinning wheel is ever made 
by the Subanuns themselves. The only one seen by him had been secured by 
barter from Moros. 

The abaka fiber is made by scraping strips of the stalk with the same rude 
apparatus ^\hich is used by the Cliristians. Tlie fine threads are picked out by 
the women and woven on the loom like the cotton thread. Subanuns agree 
that in the old days, before contact with Christians and Moros, abaka fiber formed 
the material of all their clothing and sleeping coverings, and the material is 
still in common use for skirts for the Avomen and sarongs used chiefly for protec- 
tion against cold during the night. The strands are usually dyed before being 
woven. A number of them are bound together at frequent intervals by other 
fibers, forming bands of varying width, according to the effect desired. The whole 
is then dipped into the dyeing mixture and laid out to dry. The portions of the 
strand covered by the tightly drawn protecting covering retain the natural color 
of the abaka, while the remainder takes the color of the dye. If, as is sometimes 
the case, it is desired to have more than one artificial color in the thread, the 
process is repeated, protecting such portions of the threads as desired, with new 
bands or knots of fiber wound tightly over them at intervals. The favorite dye 
is red; black is also sometimes used. These dyes are as a rule made by the 
women from native plants, and are very durable. The use of aniline dyes has 
begun to spread, as it enables the women to avoid the labor of preparing the 
native materials. The Subanuns, however, recognize the superiority of their 
own dyes and still prefer them. The native dyes give a "flat" or mat color. 

METAL WOEKING 

The Subanun metal industry is of the most primitive kind. Weapons 

of the finer sort^ such as krises^ hampilmi and haroiig, and even spears^ 

are almost always obtained in trade from the Moros. Many of their 

chopping knives (pes) are obtained in the same way. However^ some 

weapons^ cliopping knives, and small knives for household use are made 

by themselves. The metal, usually iron, is in such cases obtained in 

trade, and worked up by the Subanun smith. The blade of the pes is 

sometimes all of iron; in other cases, the edge is of steel welded to the 

iron part. 
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The smithy is of the primitive Malayan sort. A pair of bamboo stems about 
a meter long, with the nodal septa save tlie lowest knocked out, are set up to 
serve as bellows. The pistons, consisting of sticks with circular pieces of wood 
at the ends, around which cock's feathers are closely set in a cloth covering so as 
to prevent the air from passing between the ends of the pistons and the bamboo, 
are worked up and down alternately by a boy. From the bottom of each of 
the two cylinders a bamboo tube runs diagonally until the two tubes meet in a 
third. This last runs into the fire, ending in a point of clay. The boy stands 
beside the two large cylinders, or arranges a rude seat for himself beside them, 
and moves the pistons up and down in the cylinders according to the orders 
of the smith. 

The other instruments of labor are still more primitive. A hollowed 
log holds the Avater, while the anvil is formed ol a piece of wood with 
a piece of iron placed on top. The iron top oí an anvil which I saw 
at a smithy at a settlement on Sindangan Bay consisied merely of a 
large nail or spike beaten out flat. 

i^t a smithy like this^ the Subanun blacksmith produces chopping 
knives and especially the small iron knives^ from 10 to 15 centimeters 
long^ in constant requisition amoiig tlie Subanuns for cutting betel nut, 
for starting the splitting of rattan^ for genei'al houseliold [mrposes, ami 
for reaping rice. 

The smith is usually paid in rice or cloth. He enjoys considerable 
social consideration, and is, indeed, looked up to as a person much above 
tlie general level. 

1 heard of one Siibaimn worker in silver, who made ornaments for the 
women. However, such persons are very rare among these people; the 
ornaments of the women, like the betel boxes used by both sexes, are 
ordinarily acquired in trade. 

TRADE 

Trade lias long played an important part in Subanun life, and has 
been a great agent oí civilization. The Subanuns themselves confess that 
previous to the coming of the Moro they were a ruder people in every way, 
and used no clothing but what they made out oí abaka. Tin's trade, 
among the Subanuns visited by me, was, until very recent years, practically 
monopolized by the Moros. The Subanuns furnished mountain rice, 
Avax, resins, and rattan, while the lloros bi-ougiit cloth — the great staple 
of trade — w^eapons, knives of all dimensions, betel boxes, ornaments, and 
the highly prized jars of Chinese manufacture. The Subanun trade was 
highly esteemed by the Moros, and speaking generally, the privilege was 
limited to the "agents of the Sultan oí Magindanau and to certain datus, 
usually of the blood royal. This description applies especially to the 
trade of the Subanuns of the south coast, living from Bangawan eastward. 
The Subanuns from Bangawan westward and northward as far as Sin- 
dangan Bay were, about two generations ago, brought into closer relations 
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with tlie Spanisli aiitliorities at Zamboanga, who appointed a c(3rtain Alejo 
Alvarez, an interpreter, as agent. Under this arrangement, it is probable, 
altliongli data on tlie snl)jeet are lacking, tliat a greater freedom of trade 
prevailed. However, under tlie regime of Alejo Alvarez, the pamulcu 
was retained, so that tliese Subanuns also were obliged to purchase an- 
nually a certain amount of goods from his agents, and outsiders obtained, 
if allowed to trade at all, only the business that was left. 

As a rule, therefore, Subanun trade was carried on under one-sided 
conditions. The Sultan, datus, and Alvarez fixed their respective prices 
on the goods, and obligcMl tlie Subanuns, tluough certain iiiuvai or head- 
men, to buy a certain amount of goods aniuially. Much trouble and 
annoyance was caused to the Subanuns by the ciix^umstance that some- 
times several datus would send their agents to the same Subanun settle- 
ment, each claiming the right of paruuku. The writer was informed by 
several old Subannn men who had suffered from the conflicting claims 
of the datus as a result of this trouble that the Subanuns of Sindangan 
J3ay heartily welcomed the change made in bringing them into closer 
I'elations with the Spanish authorities, as thereafter pamuku had to be 
paid but once, to the agent Alvarez. A nund:)er oí' Subanuns are said to 
liave moved from the region east of Bangawan to places west of it in 
order to get the benefit of the new conditions. 

On the withdrawal of the Spanish (jovernment from Mindanao, the 
trading privileges of Sindangan Bay wx^rc taken by I)atu Mandi of Zam- 
boanga, the amounts of whose direct tribute and pamuku were given, in 
the lirst chapter of this report. As soon as the American occupation was 
well established, Ins exclusive privileges were given up, and for two or 
tliree years Moros from many sections — from Sibugai Bay, Zamboanga, 
Basilan, and Sulu — flocked to Sindangan Bay to buy rice. Two years 
ago a market was built by the orders of the district government at Sin- 
dangan, a Filipino was appointed to take charge, standard measures were 
placed there, and th(i Svdjanuns told to go thei'e to tj"ade, aiut to ti'ade for 
cash only. I am not informed as to the amount of business which is being 
transacted at the new nuirket. It is probable that it lias not as yet been 
in existence long enough to make a strong showing. The trading around 
the bay at the tinu* of my last visit was after Mandi's privilege of 
pamuku had been di'opped and before the new market had been built^ and 
the following paragraphs describe Subanun trade around the bay at that 
time. 

At one time during my visit there were some iwenty-five boats called 
mpit at the mouths of the small rivers entering tlie bay. The largest 
number was at tbe mouth of the most considerable stream, tlie Sindangan. 
A j\ioro trader, on arriving, would blow a conch shell or beat a big gong 
to let the Subanuns know of his arrival. Then he would disembark, 
buiht a shelter strong enough to last a month or two, and with Ids men, 
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unload his bales of goods into these light warehouses. In some eases the 
Subanuns had set up tliese light structures beforehand for the use of 
traders. On landing, the leader of the trading venture would consult 
with the principal Subanuns of the neighborhood regarding the prospect 
of business. In case a good deal of delay in making up a cargo was to be 
expected, and such cases wei'e common, lie would draw up the sapit on 
sliore, build a shelter of 7ri[)a leaves over it, and settle himself for a long 
stay. His place would Ix^ visited constantly by the Sul)anuns of the 
neighborliood, and he naturally would take eyevy opjxjrtunity to tempi: 
them to ]:)urchase. Little was ever stolen. The Subanuns bore a good 
I'eputation for honesty. 

Gradually he made verbal contracts with the visitors, and these con- 
tracts were, as a rule, lve])t on the part of the Snbanuus."' Day by (lav 
the wax ami unliusked rice were brought in on the hacks of the luitives, 
in baskets or in sacks woven of screw-pine leaf or nipa, and measured or 
weighed by the Moro. At this point it was tliat the Moro made a 
considerable part of his profits. I am not in a position definitely to 
allege fraud in the Aveighing of the wax, altlmugh, as the weights were 
usually stones, all the probabilities are in favor of it. But regarding 
the measure used for the rice, there is no doubt whatever that it exceeded 
tlie size of the standard. 

At Sindíuigan, the (jania tluit liad been used for iiieasuring riee for the huJiU 
{"ga/iiia huliisan'') or direct tribute, 1 found to be one and tln'oe-fourtlis as large 
as that in use at the shops in Zand)oanga; the (janta for measuring rice for the 
pamuku {oanta pamulcuan) or indirect tribute w^as one and three-eighths as large; 
and the gañía used in ordinary trading was neaidy as large as the (janta pamiikuan. 
Disputes regarding the size of the (janta, a nieasnre. usually made of bamboo, were 
not infrequent, and some headmen insisted on using a (jania of their own. 

Another S(mrce of trouble foi^ tlie Subanun was the credit system. A 
Moro would sell a Suhanun a certain amount of goods and tell him that 
he could pay for it the following year. This was a great temptation to 
the Subanun, who would often succumb to it. As tlie ])agan Subanuns 
are all illiterate, nothing was frxed in writing, and the ]\toro, if un- 
scrupulous, would return the next year with demands limited only by 
what he thouglit the Subairun could stand. Ac(^ounts like this frequently 
ran on from year to year. It was this evil, together with the uncertainty 
and fraud connected with the measures, that chiefly influenced the dis- 
trict government in erecting markets for the Subanun trade. 

The cloth, which formed the staple article furnished by the Moros^ was 
measured by the fathom, that is, the spread of a man's arms, fractions being 
measured by the cubit (the distance from the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger) and by the palm. 

^ The great vice of the Subanun as a business man is procrastination. The high prices at 
which the Moros sell goods to the Subanuns are justified by the length of time it often takes 
to collect payment. The only remedy is to put all business on a cash basis — -which is the 
system the Government is trying to introduce. 
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Considerable trading is also done between the Subanuns and Christians, 
but most of it is from Sindangan Bay eastward toward Misamis. At 
Sindangan itself a little was going on at the time of my visit, partly with 
Bohol (Bisaya) iisheiinen who exchanged fish for rice. 

The Subanuns around Sindangan Bay raise no abaka to sell, nor is 
this culture a popular one with them in the regions to the west and 
south. On the other hand, those around Dapitan Bay raise quite a little 
of this fiber and float it down the small streams on bamboo rafts, to 
Dipolog, Lubungan, and other coast villages. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to state definitely the total amount 
of Subanun trade. I was told by traders on Sindangan Bay that the 
average yearly amount of unhusked rice exported from tbe bay in an 
average year was about 2,500 pikuls. This figure is more probably below 
than above the real amount. 

AGRICULTURE 

Subanun agriculture in all districts which I visited is purely of the 
kaingin type; that is to say, the Subanun selects a piece of forest land, 
clears it, and plants his crops. After one or two harvests he abandons the 
ground and selects a new place, which he uses in a similar manner. This 
mode of cultivation requires a great area of free land and is only pos- 
sible to the Subanuns because of the sparseness of the population. 

Agriculture among the Subanuns is accompanied at every important 
step, froui the selection of the ground to the harvest, by religious 
ceremonies, but tlie description of these will be left to the chapter on 
religion. The following paragraphs will deal only with the material 
phases of Subanun cultivation. 

The land preferred for clearings is that covered by dense virgin forest, as 
such ground has a good layer of vegetable humus, and the deep shade has kept 
it moist. \'ery often a man is assisted in making a clearing, not only by his 
own houseliold but by friendly neighbors, a favor whicJi is returned. No payment 
is oil'ered for such services, but custom requires the man receiving them to furnish 
a good meal in the evening, and if practicable, a good quantity of rice beer. 
Ordinarily the small trees and undergrowth are cut down and burned first, before 
the big trees are felled. The felling differs in method, of course, according to 
(lie size of the tree. Ordinarily they are cut down at a considerable height above 
the ground, platforms being raised around them for the work. The chopper or 
ax used is the instrument shown in the illustration. (Plate XVTT, fig. 2.) 

A second burning is done after the large trees are cut down. At both burnings 
it is very common for friends and neighbors to assist with the object of keeping 
the fire from burning the houses, wdiich are sometimes in dangerous proximity to 
the scene of operations. Men and w^omen are in such cases stationed on the roof 
with pieces of bamboo full of water, and the roof and sides are often well wet 
beforehand as a precautionary measure. 

The length of the interval between burning and planting depends on the rains. 
As soon as the rains have well set in, the farmer and his whole household set 
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out for the clearing, the men, and often the women, bearing long and rather heavy 
pointed sticks, women and cliildren following witlv bags or coconut shells full of 
seed. The ordinary procedure is, that a man walks across the field poking holes 
in the moist ground with a stick, while a woman or child follows after, dropping 
several seeds into each hole and then covering it lightly with a troweling move- 
ment of the foot. The holes will not average more than a centimeter or a 
centimeter and a half in depth. It is not at all unusual to plant two or more 
kinds of seeds in the same patch of ground. Corn, for instance, is planted here 
and there among the rice. The corn ripens some time before the rice, and serves 
to fill in the interval of from four to six months between the planting and har- 
vesting of the latter crop. The rice, like the corn, is planted in hills, the distance 
between which varies from a little less to a little more than 30 centimeters. 

The crop once put in, it receives no attention save weeding and keeping off 
wild animals and birds. The weeding is done with the ordinary working knife, 
the pes, or with a much smaller knife called the hi-la-mon; the thoroughness 
and number of repetitions of the process depend on the industry of the farmer. 
Ordinarily the weeding is done twice, and to keep off birds, little shelters are 
set up in the clearing and occupied by members of the family. Tlie ordinary 
means of keeping off the birds consists of making a noise, which is produced by 
clappers of bamboo. A fence is frequently set up around the cleared ground 
to keep out wild animals, especially pigs. It often happens, however, that the 
cultivator satisfies himself with keeping a number of dogs at one or more of the 
small shelters. 

The harvesting is done with little knives from 10 to 15 centimeters long. Each 
ear is snipped off separately, the straw being left standing. The rice is freed 
from the straw by rubbing and treading with the feet, on a mat. It is then 
winnow^ed, by being thrown into the air, in a light breeze, with a winnowing fan, 
which consists of a shallow basket or tray of woven rattan. The grain falls back 
into the fan, while the chaff is blown away. The rice is now ready to be stored 
for use. It is best to leave it a while before using, as freshly gathered rice has 
the reputation of causing colic. 

While rice is the main crop some millet is also planted^ and a number 
of the vegetables common in the islands, such as squashes, peppers, 
tomatoes, eggplants and two or three others. Tomatoes and eggpLants 
are small, degenerate vegetables in the Subamin country. Next to 
rice, camote is the great food crop. There is nothing especially worthy 
of rcDiark in the Subanun way of raising the latter. I'lie camote strijis 
are planted in. the soft, well-mnlched soil tluit has been cleared of trees, 
and are practically left to themselves. The gahi (taro, Colocasia anti- 
quorum Schott) is also fairly common. The whole plant is used for 
food, the leaves as greens, and the tubers eaten boiled or baked. The 
tuber makes a heav}^, ^^soggy^^ and tasteless dish. 

The sago palm is a common source of food for the Subanuns of the 
south coast, especially on Sibugai Bay. It is uncommon in the other 
districts visited by the writer. When the Subanuns run short of food, 
they often go into the forest, where they find various edible roots. They 
secure, also, the contents of the stem of a tree which may be an inferió? 
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variety of the sago tree^ as the substance resembles sago very closely; it 
is called by the same name^ lum-bi-a. 

The inside of the stem of this tree, usually a small one. is scraped out, 
put into a vat, and water poured on for hours. The vat communicates with a 
lower one, into whicli tlie water loaded witli particles of tlie starchy matter flows. 
The water is allowed to How out of this second vat, but sk)wly and through some 
sort of strainer, so tliat nearly all the starcliy matter accumulates. This is 
dried later and made into packages wrapped in leaves. i\9> the starchy mass 
ferments to a certain extent during the process, it usually has an odor repugnant 
to a white man's senses. T'he Subaiuins themselves jn-efer rice to Juiubia, luit 
have recourse to the latter to tide over a pinch. 

The Subanuns^ besides all the foregoing, to a limited extent raise both 
bananas and papaws (Carica papaya L.) It is surprising to the tj'aveler 
in their country that they do not raise more of these fruits. Both are 
grown witli the greatest ease and rapidity. The papaw or papaya bears 
fruit within a year of tlie planting of the seed, and tlie banana, when set 
out as a shoot from an older tree, is said to do the same. Fevertheless, 
many families do not even go to the sliglit trouble of raising these trees. 
The paj^aw is commonly picked green and boiled as a vegetable. 

The Su])anuns have a good practical knowledge of plants, and in case 
locusts devour their crops or a drought destroys them, can tide over long 
periods by hunting, fishing and gathering wild edible plants and fruits. 

Among the minor crops raised by the Subanuns must be mentioned 
tobacco, betel leaves {Piper betle L.) and the betel- or areca-nut (Arcca 
cat cell u L.). The tobacco is cared for to a slight extent, some effort 
being made to keep out weeds and pick off worms. Generally speaking, 
however, it nuiy be said that the Subanuns show no skill in the treatment 
of the plant. When the leaves are picked, they are liung up in the houses 
for a time until tliey are well wnlted and half dried and then, if there 
happens to be a sufficient quantity, they are rolled into large balls, in 
wiiicli sliape they undergo some fermentatioji. When this process lias 
gone far enough the large balls are unrolled and the leaves laid away for 
use. Fi'equently joints of bamboo are used to store tobacco. The main 
use of the plant among the Subanuns is foi' chewing with betel leaves, 
betel-nut and lime. It is not uncommon, liowxn-ci', foi* them to roll little 
cigarettes with wdlted banana leaves as w^]'a])pers, or still more commonly, 
the tender pinvM of the nipa frond before it has fully opened. These 
pinncc are dried and w^rajiped aiouud a small quantity of tobacco. Oc- 
casionally, crude cigars are also made. The Subanuns of the districts 
which I visited seldom Inn^e any tobacco to spare for sale, and indeed, 
arc usually rather short of the leaf for their own consumption. It is, 
therefore liighly appreciated hy them as a gift or in trade. 

The graceful areca palm is highly pi'ized for its nuts, wliich form an 
indispensable element of ihc, Subanrm's favorite materials for chewing. 
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It is probably due to the Siibaiuin's frequent change oí lield and house 
that the tree is not more com moni y planted by them. It is certain 
that the few Subanuns wlio do luive a group of tlie trees^ and Cliristian 
and Moro neighbors who enjoy the same advantage^ find a constant and 
lively demand for the product. The palm requires at least four or five 
years growth before yielding ajiything. The betel vine is also raised in 
small quantities by the Sul)anuns for domestic use. It is trained usually 
around a tree or stump near the house. Tlie lea\'es are picked oif from 
time to time as needed. 

The coconut is appreciated highly by the Subatums^ Imt even in the 
immediate neighborhood of the coast the tree is quite uncommon in the 
districts which T visited. This lack is partly due to the fact that tlie 
planter must wait from four to eight years — according to the variety 
of the nut and tlie local conditions — before getting a crop, a length oí 
time which often exceeds the stay of the Sul)anmi in one ]>la(íe, and 
partly to the fact that the Subanuns have a partiality for the hills, 
where the coconut is not believed to grow nearly as well as on the 
beach. Whenever Subanuns do have a grove of the trees^ as^ for instance, 
at li^anganiii'an, where there are not far íiom five liundred of them, they 
are considered by their neighboring fellow-tribesmen to be in a highly 
enviable situation. The Sulianuns have a great fondness for the nut, 
and they have some liking for the palm wine made of the sap, although 
they probably prefer rice beer. The cabbage-like top of the young 
tree is also highly a])preciated, on the I'are occasions when it is to be; 
had. 
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CUSTOMS RELATING TO BIRTH 

The Subanim of Sindangan Bay is only exceptionally born in a dwell- 
ing liouse. AvS a rule^ as pregnancy becomes advanced, a special little 
])iiildii]g called glio-sir-ná is erected, to which the expectant mother is 
removed when her time to be delivered is innninent. It is common to 
hang charms aljont, esjiecially nnder the little honse^ to keep off evil 
s])irits. In fact, siiperstitioiis beliefs play a considerable part in pi-epara- 
tions for childbirth. For some months before the child is born^ its 
])a]'(nris subject themselves to a number of restrictions on its account. 
Tlie few examph^s M'hich follow will give some idea of their natnre. 

Neitlier a pr(\íiiiímt Avomaii nor Ik^t- Inisbaiid may start to go clown a ladder 
and turn ])aek before reaeliin.^- tlie oronnd. If this is done tlie birth will be a 
laborious one, thc^ infant starting to l)e born and returning into the womb of its 
mother. Neither ean a pot be set upon a fire, taken off, and then put on again. 
The same un fortunate ineident Avould be likely to follow such an act. 

Neither parent may tie anything around the neck. Subanun women frequently 
weaj- a large kerchief tied around the neck and covering the breasts. This 
practice is forbidden the pregnant woman. If she or her husband should tie 
anything around tlie neck, the child might be strangled by the inubilical cord. 

There are certain articles of food which are tabooed to pregnant women. 
Among these is a certain kind of fish. It is believed that eating this fish will 
]-esult in the child's being covered with eruptions. 

11 le husband is restricted to a certa in (^xtent in his occupations. One of the 
things lie must not do -at least, not without using some countervailing charm 
or fornuila — is tying things u]), for example, the timbers of a house or its thatch. 
His fear is that in some way such action may result in binding the child to its 
mother. 

The husband of the pi"egnant woman must, for some days before the expected 
event, behave in a rpiiet and subdued manner. The idea underlying this practice 
seems to be the desirability^ of so acting that the attention of evil spirits may not 
be drawn to the event. 

When the time to be delivered comes a midwife is commonly sent for, if there 
is no woman in the family ^\'itli the necessary qualifications. There are, in 
most Subanun neighborhoods, certain women wl)o enjoy a reputation for their 
skill in assisting women in childbirth, and they are paid for their services. A 
prosperous Subanun on Sindangan Bay is expected to pay one of these '''birth- 
wise" ^ women, for her services, about 6 fathoms of cloth, a chicken, and a 
-china plate. 

^ Subanun, pan-dEy n^g tnEg-ha-ta. 
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These women, besides knowing liow to manipulate the patient's body in a 
helpful way, give her certain simples. Unfortunately, efforts to obtain sanipltis 
of these medicines proved unavailing, but the names of three soi'ts use<l ))y an 
old midwife of Nueva Reus were secured, namely gn-lu-hi, ma-ian-sd. and the 
root of the grass called gha-ghi-mút. In the practice of this midwife, a (hntoc- 
tion of the first was given the patient just before delivery. Tlie vKitansa leaf 
is crushed between the operator's hands, and, while still moist, rublied on the 
patient's abdomen during labor. The root jusl^mentioned is boiled and tlie 
resulting liquor given the patient to drink just after delivery. 

In case the birth is a difficult one, or presents some abnormality, it is believed 
that some evil spirit is responsible for the tronble, and a medicine man is sent 
for in haste. If tlie difficulty does not seem very grave, he chews betel-nut 
and rubs it, mixed with saliva, on the patient's abdomen. If no improvement 
follows, he decides what spirit or class of spirits is hostile and gives directions 
that a sacrifice be prepared, which he offers in the. usual manner, witli incense 
burning, beating a plate, and the recital of a deprecatory fornuila. If his 
patient does not improve, he decides that perhaps he made some mistake regard- 
ing the identity of the responsible spirit or spirits, and ofl'ers a sacrifice to some 
other supernatural being or class of beings. Occasionally he resorts to divination 
to learn who is responsible. By the time he has exhausted his resources, the 
crisis has usually passed, either by the birth taking place or the death of the 
patient. In the latter case he is not blamed, for the supernatural powers are 
not always amenable to entreaty; in the former case he departs with an increase 
of reputation and a fee in cloth and food and sometimes other things. 

If the infant is stillborn or dies while very young it is buried without mucli 
ceremony, frequently under the house. 

When the birth has taken place a painful experience still awaits the nu^ther. 
This consists in her lying close to a hot fire on a hearth for a number of days. 
The hearth is not the one used for household purpose, but a specially constructed 
one called — at least in all that portion of Zamboanga Peninsula from Siari on 
the north coast to Bangawan on the south — (hi-lFrng-an. A little platform is 
erected close by this special hearth, and there the mother lies, sometimes half- 
suffocated by the smoke, with her naked back and slioulders turned toward the 
fire, for several days, until the old \vomen or the midwife think she has been 
roasted enough. The process is a severe one, for it is often carried to a length 
that seems incredible. The writer had no opportunity of observing the process 
while in the Sindangan Bay region, but at Siukun, betw^een that region and 
Zaml)oanga, he saw a young woman, who had given birth ten days previously, 
the lower part of whose back had a severe burn covering a surface of a hundred 
and fifty square centimeters. The woman in question had been released two or 
three days previously from the severe form of the treatment, but a low fire still 
burned on the special hearth, and from time to time the patient still turned 
her back toward it. Inquiry as to the cause of tlie treatment brought the reply 
that it was intended "to dry up the womb," and so ward off dangerous fluxes.^ 

A woman during confinement and after it is kindly and considerately treated 
by her husband and the rest of the household according to their lights. As far 
as is possible to their meager resources, her fancies regarding food are humored 
during pregnancy, and after childbirth also an effort is made to give her such 
food as seems to suit her best. 

The mother is not kept in the special birth house after the event has taken 



- At Pang-Pang, Dumankilas Bay, the author was informed by Subanuns that they also 
were given to the same practice ; their motive was "to promote discharge from the womb 
of materials that otherwise would make the mother sick." 
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place. The child is washed^ by the midwife or other woman in attendance^ as 
is also tlie mother and the little house, then the mother and child are conveyed 
to the dwelling, wdiere the special hearth has been made ready for her.^ 

THE CHILD 

It may be remarked in passing that the Siibanuns nowhere in the 
regions which I visited seeM to have any objection to having twins. One 
case of triplets was heard of. Neither was any marked preference for 
children of one sex or the other observed. There seemed to be merely 
a slight bias in favor of males. Male children remain with the parents 
and sustain them in their old age^ but on the other liand, girls are 
necessary for doing the household w'ork and when they are married into 
another family^ the father or guardian gets a substantial payment from 
his son-in-law^ and i]i numy cases^ thoiigli not alAvays^ the latter helps 
the father of tlie ])ride for some months before the marriage. 

Tliere is no rule regarding* the length of time the child is suckled. It can 
only be said that it is usually longer than is generally the case among civilized 
people: neither does there seem to be any hard and fast rule regarding the 
time when the child should be named. Sometimes the parents decide on a name 
at once, in other cases some months or even a year or two may elapse. Even 
if the child has been named early, it is addressed merely as "baby," or by some 
pet phrase, until it is fairly well grown. There is, in most households, no special 
feast or celebration at the naming of a child. Chiefs sometimes invite a few 
relatives for the occasion and set out food and rice beer. 

Of course the treatment the child I'eceives fi'om the parents differs 
according to their temperament, but in general it may be said the babies 
and children are treated with the utmost indulgence^ and are very seldom 
punished. The Subanun errs by overindulgence toward them rather 
than by undue severity. 

At some time between the age of five years and puberty, the boys, in part of the 
Subanun country, are circumcised. In the Siukun culture area the practice seems 
to be almost universal ; in the Sindangan region, it seems to be rare or unknown. 
The operation does not appear to have any religious significance, nor is there any 
special feast in connection with it. It may be performed by the father, or, if he 
distrusts his skill, by some man in whose ability he has confidence. In case an 
outsider is called in ff)r tlie purpose it is customary to give him a small fee or 
present.^ 

It is very common among the Subanuns to grind down some of the teeth. 

-' The placenta is commonly well wrapped up and hung under the house. Sometimes 
it is buried at the foot of the notched log that serves as a ladder to the house. When the 
house is abandoned the placenlie are not removed. I have frequently seen deserted houses 
with the curious packages still hanging under the floor. 

^ Unfortunately the above data on circumcision among Subanuns were not based on ocular 
observation. Owing to the objections of the people to such observation in this matter, 
I could only follow what seemed to be the reliable testimony of Subanun acquaintances and 
friends. 

At Pang Pang, Dumankilas Bay, I have, during a journey made subsequently to the 
writing of this report, been given detailed and apparently trustworthy information re- 
garding a curious "proof of courage" exacted from young men in certain portions of 
the Subanun country. This information will appear in some notes to be published in the 
Philippine Journal of Science. 
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Those selected are ordinarily the front upper teeth, including' tlie two canines. 
The effect aimed at is the sharpening of tlie latter and the hollowing out, on 
the anterior surface, of the former, so as to produce a concave appearance. After 
the grinding, it is a common priictiee to blacken the teeth operated on. One 
of the substances used for this purjiose is lime juice or some other acid liquid 
in whiel) iron has been allowed to dissolve. The resnltaid, solution is nibbed on 
the surface. The grinding is done with a stone. There is no fixed period for 
the processes of grinding and staining, but it ma^- bo said tliat in general they 
are postponed until the patient is well grown. The grinding is someiimes done 
a little at a time and so spread over a considerable periitd. 

Both girls and boys go naked for sevcj'al years after bijTli. Tliey 
frequently w^ear oiiianients (taring this period, and it is not ivnconimon 
for them to wear some eharin against evil spii'its. Girls are generally 
clothed at an earlier age than hoys. The dress of the little giii usnally 
consists of a sai'ong or merely a piece of (doth wrapped round her as a 
petticoat. The hoy^s first clothing, on the other liand, is a loin cloth. 

Children, of both sexes seem to have but few games. As Subanini 
houses are frequently far apart^ and almost never assend)led in groups 
of any great size, games whicli re(juire good-sized parties aie all but 
absent. 

The only one which I observed Avas football, or rather, ankle ball, which J have 
seen played tw^o or three times by boys and young men. The game is not at 
all peculiar to the Subanuns as it is played both by Moros and lUsayas, to 
mention only neighbors of the tribe in question. The ball is a hollow one of 
rattan, which is kicked to and fro by the players. As observed among the Su- 
banuns, the only rule seems to be the necessity of keeping the ball in the air by 
kicking it with the ankle, the failure to do this bringing out good-natured 
ridicule and laughter from the other players. The reason for hitting the ball 
with the ankle instead of the foot is of course obvious. A barefoot person can 
deal a mucli smarter and more effective blow wdtli the ankle than witli the 
soft, yielding foot. 

Besides the ball^ Sul)anun children sometimes use a little bow and 
arrow in play.^ The adult Subanun does not use the bow as a weapon. '^' 

No toys were observed in the hands of the girls^ although they may 
exist. The girls seem to get most of their fun by iinitating the older 
women of the house in their duties^ while the mother instiiud is exer- 
cised by looking after tlie babies, k^ven little girls spend much time in 
weaving mats^ making baslcets^ tending the fi]"e aiul bringing water, and 
do not seem to find these occupations irksome. I'ogether with the little 
boys^ they even help in the planting^ following after some older person 
who pokes holes in the ground with a stick, the childi'en dropping grains 
of seed into them out of a coconut shell or a calabash. 

Among the Subanuns there is no such institution as the girls' house 
or the bachelors' house of the Boutok Tgorots. In the absence of com- 
munal or even ordinary village life, the interests of the Subanun are 
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^ Blow-guns are occasionally used in the Sindangan Bay region, especially by boys. 
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concentrated in his own house, where old and young live in constant 
companionship. Even at the great dancing feasts, the children take 
part with their parents. The guests bring with them their entire fami- 
lies, from the little wheat-colored babies up, and the children are not 
prevented from drinking as much rice beer as they lilvC. 

As may be inferjíul from the description of a Subanun house given 
in an earlier chapter, tliere is practically no privacy in a Subanun 
dwelling. The vast majority of Subanun houses consist practically of 
one large room, in which, from one to half a dozen married couples and 
their children sleep. The young people are, therefore, early initiated 
into a knowledge of tJie facts of sexual life. It does not appear that 
they are any the worse for it. It may confidently be stated of the Su- 
banuns of Sindangan Bay that a want of cliastity is a rare exception. 
The girls, from the age of puberty until they have been nuiri'ied and had 
their first child, wear a sarong or a petticoat, and a large kerchief tied 
around the neck, covering tlie breasts, and tucked under the petticoat in 
front. While taking a bath — which is sometimes done in the house — and 
in the course of their houseliold la])ors, nearly the whole person is fre- 
quently exposed, but it is all taken as a matter of course and attracts no 
attention. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 

x\s the cliildren grow toward maturity the idea of their luarriage 
preoccupies the parents' minds. Sometimes Subanun parents make an 
informal agreement for the marriage of their young children when the 
latter shall have grown up, but no actual marriage takes place before 
puberty, nor ai'e sucli informal agreements pressed, as a rule, if the 
young people in cpiestion are strongly opposed to the matches made for 
tliem during tlieir childhood. Marriage, in the case of young men, is 
often deferred for years after puberty because of iaclv of means to make 
the marriage payment. On the other hand, a girl may be married at 
any time when she is pliysically fit for it, as there is no such obstacle in 
her ])ath. 

The 8ul)anun process oí gel ting a wife presents no original and 
striking features. As among many other peoples, tlie affair is numaged 
by go-betweens. There is much mingling of the sexes among these 
people, and a young man has frequent opportunities for seeing and 
judging any young wonu^n that may live in the neighborhood. Tlui 
great dancing feasts, called huMug, offer especially good opportunities 
fo]" gcitting acquainted. It is common for the young man to make his 
own clioice, although there is no lacle of instances in which the initiative 
is taken by his parents. In eithei- case, when the girl has been decided 
on, the young man's father appoints one and sometimes two repre- 
sentatives, who go to the girl's house and gradually and in a guarded 
away approach the subject in mind with the father or guardian. The 
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latter replies in the same cautious and dignified manner, and it depends 
on the general tenor of his replies whether the negotiations be dropped 
or continued. In the latter case, the young man's representatives return 
to the charge within a few days, but without betraying any unseemly 
eagerness. This time they bring a ring, made of silver or gold if pos- 
sible, and wrapped in a kerchief, preferably of fine material. If the 
suit is favorably received, these gifts are accepted; if not, their accept- 
ance is evaded, but Avithout giving a direct and categorical refusal. The 
writer was informed by a chief of tlie Sindangan Bay region tliat a 
favorite way to ghe a refusal without giving offense was by the girl's 
setting a good meal, together with rice beer, before the go-betweens. 
This action, accompanied by a few words of apology, was, according to 
the informant's statement, taken as a propitiatory act, and the refusal 
was understood from it without the necessity of offering the ring and 
having it flatly refused. If, however, the ring and kerchief are accepted, 
the real negotiations have no more than begun. The match has only been 
accepted in principle; all the important details have yefc to be worked 
out. As both sides have now committed themselves, they proceed much 
more openly and frankly in the remaining conferences. The elder men 
of both families, and usually a headman or two, now get together and 
with pebbles or grains of corn to Iielp in reckoning, and incessant ap- 
peals to custom on both sides, proceed to haggle with more or less good 
nature over the amount wliich the young man must pay the father of 
the girl. This process of settling the amount of the marriage payment 
was personally witnessed by me only in the Sindangan Bay region, so 
that the following details are given for that locality only. 

The settling of tlie amomit to be paid is not so simple as may be sui)poso(i. 
The complexity arises partly from the fact that the payment is not made in 
money, but in two or three kinds of goods, the value of which is reckoned in 
what seems to an outsider a very inconvenient way. The value of jars, gongs, 
cloth, etc., is reckoned by kumpau, but a distinction is made betw^een ku7n~p(m 
ma-tagas and hum-pau ma-li-nut. One of the former is reckoned as twice the 
value of one of the latter, and is only used in measuring the value of durable 
things, such as gongs, jars, and brass ware, while the kum-pau ma-li-nut is used 
to measure cloth and other relatively perishable goods. The kiim-pau of cloth 
is a piece as long as the spread of a man's arms, Avhile a kum-pau of brass 
trays, for example, is an amount of trays worth cloth of a length twice that of 
the spread of a, man's arms.' The writer was informed by an old datu of the 
family of the Princes of Sibugai that kum-pau was originally the name of 
a certain kind of cloth formerly imported from China, and frequently used as 
currency in Mindanao. This statement seems to be confirmed by Capt. Thomas 
Forrest, writing in 1770, who mentions 'T'^ompow, white strong linen" as part 
of "the usual cargo" of junks going from Amoy to Sulu. Whatever the origin 
of tlie term, it is now, on fSindangan Bay, merely a measure of value. 

Matters are further complicated by the fact that the jars used in part pay- 
ment — for it is usual to include at least some jars in transactions of this 
character — are not necessarily reckoned at what they would actually bring in 
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trade. On Sindangan Bay, the value of certain kinds of jars has become con- 
ventionalized, and it is the conventional and not the real value that is reckoned 
on these occasions. There are one or two other conventions that obtain in 
these transactions and add to their difficulty. Morever, great age adds to the 
value of jars, and tlic extent of the accruing value has to be determined in the 
course of the conferencia. 

Finally, tlie son of a headman is expected to pay more than a common man, 
often double the amount, in fact, and the daughter of a headman is expected 
to fetch more than a common girl. Sometimes there are also the factors of 
personal attractions on the part of the girl, some conspicuous defect on the part 
of the young man, and other variable quantities such as may readily be imagined. 
The consequence of all these complications is that it frequently takes several 
long conferences to decide Avhat at ñrst sight seems a simple matter. When 
everything has b(^en arranged, tlie principal men who took part in making the 
settlement, as well as the go-betweens, are given substantial presents which come 
out of the amount paid by the young man for his wife. 

Whether the marriage payment is given all at once, or in installments 
before and after marriage, depends of course on the wishes of the in- 
terested parties. However, there is a strong tendency to insist on all 
being paid in before the marriage, as afterwards the parents of the girl 
would find themselves at a great disadvantage in case the groom's family 
sliowed a disposition to procrastinate, or to repudiate the agreement 
altogether. 

The marriage ceremony nsually takes place yerj soon after the pay- 
rnciiit has been made. It is accompanied by some feasting and drinking, 
the extent of which, depends on the prosperity of the two families. No 
priest is necessary, althougli one is nsually pi'esent and sometimes in- 
vok'es tlie blessings of the spii'its on the. young couple. The essential 
feature of tlie occasion is the witnessing, l)y responsible persons of the 
neigh borliood, especially the local chiefs oi* subchiefs, of the fact that 
the couple are married. As a symbol of the union, the young people 
eat together, and give each other a morsel of rice, which act is usually 
hailed l)y the others present with shouts and beating of gongs. The 
ceremony takes place at tlie bride's house; if tlie persons concerned are 
prosperous, a second feast is often given afterwards at the groom's dwell- 
ing, but. it is said that the first two nights the groom sleeps at his 
wife's house. After this the bi'ide is taken to the groom's home, which 
is usually that of his fathei'. It is quite exceptional for the groom to 
have a house of his own ready immediately after the marriage. 

It was reported to me, altliough I will not vouch for the truth of the 
stateuient, that the groom returns to the home of his parents-in-law to 
pass a few days, from time to time during the first few months of liis 
marriage, ''to show his respect." "^ Parents-in-law are treated with great 

^ During a recent eoUecting tour on Sindangan Bay, subsequent to the writing of this 
report, I was able to secure clearer information on the points treated in this paragraph. 
During the "two nights" mentioned, the bride-groom can not use his marital rights. After 
these two nights the groom takes his wife to his own home, where they remain four days. 
Then the groom returns to his father-in-law's house for three days. These two visits are 
all that the young husband is obliged by custom to make to his father-in-law, 
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respect by SubanurLs. It is not proper for a son- or daughter-in-law to 
mention tlie niotlier or fatlier of the wife or hnsband l)y name. 

Polygamy is universally allowed by the Subanuns of the regions which 
I visited^ tliough it is far from being universally practiced. A pros- 
perous man frequently has two wives^ and sometimes three or four. The 
writer could not learn of any necesh^ary limit- in tbis mattei' save the 
factor of expense and considerations oE household harmony, lie knows 
of only two men on Siudiingan Bay who have as many as four. 

The Subanirn of Sindaugan Bay^ at least, is allowed to marry almost 
any woman not too nearly related to liim. No degree ol Iviuslrip ]uore 
remote than fírst consinship is considered a bar, and it has been seen 
that even first cousins can marry on paying a line. A mau can not 
marry his stepdaughter, or a woman her stepson., l)ut ste])daughters and 
sons of the same family can marry. A man may marry 1ns wife's female 
]'elatives, except her aunt. It is not very uncommon for a man to marry 
two girls who are sisters. The writer knows of two sucli cases in the 
Sindangan Bay region. 

A more singular feature of marriage customs in this region is, that 
a man may marry his widowed or divorced mother-in-law, even during 
the lifetime of her daughter. I know one lieadman in the Sindangan 
Bay region who has four wives, of whom two are sisters and a third is 
their mother. However, I was informed by one or two lieadmen oC this 
region that this custom is hardly regarded with favor, and is dying out. 

It is very common for a man to marry liis l)rother's widow. She 
has already been paid for, and no payment is made to her parents by 
the new husband, or only a nominal one. Widows and divorced women 
bring a less sum than maidens. The amount depends on tlieir reputa- 
tion and degree of good looks. 

I was informed by certain chiefs that polyandry, in the foj'm of two 
men, too poor to be able to pay for a wife apiece having one between 
them, occurs sometimes among the more interior and backward Subanuns, 
but I by no means vouch for the truth of the statement. In this connec- 
tion it may be worth, while to remark that in the first decade of tlie seven- 
teenth century Chirino mentioned in his "Belación de las Islas Filipinas'^ 
the existence of polyandry in the Dapitan region. 

It may not he out of place, on taking leave of the subject of marriage 
among tlie Subanuns, to set down a few observations of a gencj'al nature. 
Subanun marriages are marriages of convenience. A sti'ong, overmastei'- 
ing preference for mating witli some one person rather than another is 
a rare phenomenon, if indeed it occurs at all among these people. Lack 
of development involves lack of differentiation ; there is therefore a great 
uniformity or at least similarity of type among the Subanuns, with con- 
sequent lack of those salient characteristics that make one person de- 
cidedly more attractive or repellent than anotliej*. The same want of 
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civilization or development involves slightness of sexual dilierentiation^ 
with consequent feebleness of tlie fascination or glamour born of the 
sexual antitliesis. A glance at a series of photographs of Suban uns will 
show a number of faces of men who miglit almost be taken for women, 
and in many other portraits, although the sex may not appeal at all in 
doubt, the lack of strongly marked masculine or feminine characters in 
features and expression is quite noticeable. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that Subanun men and women differ only in their sexual organiza- 
tion, but it is quite true that they are poor in those secondary sexual 
characters^ of mind and body, which add so much charm and subtlety to 
the attraction of one sex for the other among highly developed peoples. 

Tlie ''psychological novelist'^ would find very scanty material in tlie thoughts 

and feelings of a Subanun young man toward tlie woman he wislies to make 

his mate. The young man, indeed, can not be said to ''be in love" at all, unless 

all the subtler connotations which that term has in our language be ignored. 

Nor would it be an accurate statement to say that he is actuated only by 

"lusf — witli the connotation of irresponsibility and bestiality carried l)y that 

word. The motives tliat impel bim are really three — the pliysical need of a 

companion of the opposite sex, the instinct for perpetuating or prolonging himself 

in children, and the need of a woman to do certain labor, such as cooking and 

sewing, which he needs to have done and she can do better than he. One young 

woman of his tribe can satisfy these elementary needs almost as well as another, 

and he is not likely to pass through much emotional misery if the first girl 

whom he thought of in this connection should prove unattainable because her 

father demands more jars and gongs for her than his father can scrape together. 

On the other hand, when the marriage takes place, the very simplicity and 

stability of the reasons that pronrpted the union are a good augury of its 

p<irmanence. If any additional force making for stability and permanence were 

needed, it is supplied by the marriage payment, which will not be returned to 

the husband if he repudiates his wife without what seems to his headman good 

and suííicient reason. Hence it is tliat relations between the sexes are, among 

the Subanuns, as far as possible from savoring of license or instability. Married 

life among these people is devoid of subtlety or charm, but it is cheerful, stable, 

and sound. 

DIVORCE 

Divorce is allowed by the Su])anuns. It is iieeessary, however, to 
bring the matter befoi'e the local chief or chiefs, to show cause and to 
settle te]'ms. In case one party or the other wishes a divorce, but can 
show no wrongdoing on the part of the other, the action is penalized 
by headmen in order to discourage it^ but is not absolutely forl)idden. 
The woman's parents, in such a case, would have to retuni to the 
groom's family the amount of tlie marriage payment, while in case it 
is the husband who, witliout just cause, repudiates his wife, lie loses the 
amount he paid for her. If the woman, how^ever, has^ in the judgment 
of the headmen, given solid ground for divorce, her parents must return 
the marriage payment to the groom's family. The woman, on the other 
hand^ can get a divorce for such causes as extreme cruelty^ persistent 
failure to provide, and the like, without her parents being penalized. 
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On the whole^ it may be said that questions of interest vei\v eftectively 
discourage fiivolous and hasty divorces. 

In case a couple is divorced after children have been born^ the headmen 
decide which parent shall have tliein. 

However^ I was informed that the natural inclination of the children 
is not ordinarily interfered witli in tlris matter, irnwcnnied ¡nfants natu- 
rally go with the motlier. 

DEATH AND BURIAL 

When the medicine man has sacrificed and |):r;]ye(l in vain^ and the 
malevolent spirits have caused the death of a Siibanun, especially if the 
deceased is an adult^ for a few moments the house is idled wilh a weird 
wail lifted by the women of the family, A messenger is sent to inform 
the local headman of the event, and ])reparations are begun for the 
funeral. Sul)anuns do not like to keep a corpse in the house, aud if 
there is time to make all the necessary preparations before sunset, the 
body is buried on the day of death. So far Subauuns of tlie various 
regions visited by me act alike, but funeral customs differ in details from 
one district to another, and it is to be noted that the funeral about to be 
described, the only one which I had the fortune to witness, took jdace 
at Siukun^ about 60 kilometers up the W'cst coast from Zamboanga. 

The dead person in question was a boy of about 12 years. At tbe time when 
I arrived at the house I found some two or three dozen friends and rehitives 
already there. Food and rice beer were placed before the visitors, but tlie peoyle 
of the houseliold neitlier ate nor drank. I was tohl that it was not customary 
for tliem to do so until after the funeral. The luyy had died during the previous 
night, and since early morning two or three men had been laboring on h coffin. 
This consisted of a thick log, split in two by wedges, and then hollowed out. 
Within the house, a little food had been placed beside tlie corpse. An old woman, 
who was something of a shaman, Inirned incense, beat on a bowl, and murnuired 
something which I could not UTulerstand. Then shc^ ]<illed a cock, and touched 
all the posts in the rooni, the foot of every i)erson present, and two bags of 
seed rice, Avith a feather dipped in its blood, ''to take away evil," presumably 
from being in the neighborhood of a dead body. When this had been done, the 
old woman wrapped the corpse in white cloth, the coííin was brought into the 
house, and the body lifted into ii, a plate and one or two other useful articles 
being placed in the collin with it. On fitting the two halves of the cotiin 
together, certain leav(^s, which were said to be sticky and to help seal the coilin, 
were jdaced between the edges. The two halves were tlicn very strongly bound 
with stout strips of rattan, the binding being wound about tlie wood many times, 
and tightly drawn. Then the coiTin was borne out of the house by young men. As 
the coIIln went out, the old woman took a coconut shell full of water and sprinkled 
the floor in the path taken hy the bearers, after doing which she threw the shell 
out of the house as hard as she could. 

The little group of coffin bearers, followed by no one save myself, took its way 
briskly but quietly to a grove about half a mile away. This proved to be a 
Subanun cemetery, the graves being planted here and there among the great 
trees. Remains were to be seen of shelters that had been raised over the graves, 
and here and there coffins were observed that had opened and tilted out skulls 
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and other bones. The graves appeared to have been quite shallow, and it is 
more than likely that wild pigs had been rooting about the place. Reaching a 
little space unencumbered with graves, the men set down their burden, and bending 
their backs, spaded the soft, damp soil with their working knives, scooping away 
the earth with their liands. From time to time the pale roots of trees and vines 
appeared, and were slashed away with the knives. The men worked fast, and a 
shallow trench was soon- scooped out. But the cofFm was not set down in it at 
once. Before doing so the men carefully planted sticks in sucli a way at the 
ends and sides that tlie earth would nowhere touch tlie bottom or sides of the 
coflin. Tlien the latter was lowered, resting entirely on the sticks, and was 
covered with more sticks, and handfuls of leaves, so that the eartli should not 
touch its top. The loose dirt Avas thrown on top of all, forming a little mound. 
Over tliis a rude shelter of branches was built, a few plauts were set in the 
ground around the grave, and the men left the place, apparently somewhat relieved 
at getting away from it. On the way home a slight detour was made to pass 
a river, and every man bathed himself. The Subanuns are not a very cleanly 
people and this action tended to confirm the information given to me, that 
Subanuns always bathe after performing a burial. On reaching home the men 
were given something to eat, and the funeral was over. 

The tímala and polontuh ceremonies^ which on Sindangan Bay follow 
a funeral^ have been described elsewhere in this report. Throughout the 
Subannn country which I visited the same or similar ceremonies are 
performed^ although it is more than likely that they differ in details in 
various localities. 

] witnessed several ceremonies following deaths in the Sindangan region, 
but I saw no burials there, nor was it easy to secure information from the 
people regarding burial places. Some even showed a dislike to talking about 
burial customs, perliaps as being something of ill omen. It was stated to me 
that in the Sindangan country there were no fixed and relatively extensive burial 
places, like that seen at Siukun, but that the dead w^ere buried somewhere in 
the neighborhood of their houses. I do not vouch for the truth of these state- 
ments. The statement was also given me by a Sindangan River chief that a 
long time ago children were sometimes buried in jars. I accidentally passed 
two graves of infants under a house on Sindangan Bay, but no one could be 
induced to take me purposely to any burial place. 

The numej'ons abandoned burial caves and rock shelves evidently used 

formerly by Subanuns, which I found a little to the northeastward of the 

Sindangan Bay region, liave been described briefly in a previous chapter 

of this report. 
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The statements in this chapter apply to conditions ejs:isting before the 
organization of the Moro Province in the year 1904. Since the establish- 
ment of that province^ the laws passed by its legislative council have 
brought the Sabannns witiiin its bonndaries under government from 
outside to an extent never before approached, and have greatlv modified 
the machinei'y of social control among them. Again, the statements 
inade in this chapter nre laid down with an eye solely to the district 
aronnd Sindangan Bay. It is believed that tlie power of the headmen 
and the provisions of the customary law Avhich tliey executed bore a 
general resemblance throughout the Suban un country, but as diiferences 
of detail probably existed in the various I'egions, clearness and accuracy 
will be the gainers if the scope of the description is confined to the 
conditions prevailing in the region aroimd tliis bay. 

THE CHIEFTAINCY 

As far as can be learned, there never existed any large political units 
among the Subanuns, far less any union of the whole tribe. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to tbe formation of a large unit took place about 
forty years ago^ and appears to have been due to Spanish suggestion. 
At that time, according to the testimony of old headmen of the Sin- 
dangan region^ an agent of the Spanish Gov(^riuuent, Alejo Alvarez^ set 
up a certain headman named Sumusa as tbe war cliief of all the Suba- 
nuns around the bay. On the approach of a raiding pai'ty of Lanau 
Moros^ lie had authority to summon all tlie Subanuns around the bay to 
resist them. After Sumusa's death he was succeeded by a nephew^ who 
in turn was followed by a chief now residing on the banks of the Peyó ^ 
river. On the approach of a raiding party the war chief, who bore the 
ambitious title of ^'Lajah Gununi^' would send tuesseiigeis to all the 
headmen of the region, bearing strips of rattan lied in knots whose 
nund)er indicated the number of days which were to elapse before the 
date of the rendezvous, and all the chiefs, after concealing their valual)le 
effects, would gather tlieij' young men together and ])resent tbcmselves at 

^ The name of this river is also pronounced Piyaú. 
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the place appointed^ wliicli was ordinarily some easily defensible hill. 
Sometimes by the chief headman's order, the women and children also 
would be gathered in the stronghold, at other times he would recommend 
that they conceal themselves in the mountains or stay at liome, according 
to circumstances, but when the time of stress w^as passed, the war chief 
lost his paramount authority ami became a mere local chief like the 
rest. 

This war chief conti'olled the largest number of Subanuns of any 
Subanun authority within my knowledge. He had under liis orders, 
during the exercise of liis special functions, perhaps some 3,500 or 4,000 
persons, while the ordinai'y Snbanun headman rarely had more than a 
few hundred. 

Jt is ])i-o|)Osed to write a lew paragraphs regarding tlie rule ot these 
oi'dinary headim^n, liaving in mind throughout, as stated above, the 
conditions obiaiiring around Sindangan ]^ay. 

Tiie headman was known as tí-mu-aí. Tliis word, by tl)e wav,, is found in tlie 
old native (dironides of Snhi, and is there apj)lied to the pagan chiefs in that 
ishand before its conversion to Mohanimedanisni. 'i1ie oilice ran in families, but 
did not ordinarily pass directly from father to son. Jt was more usual for it 
to pass from the hue holder to ln"s brother. The reason for this seems to have 
l)een that it was believed that a iiinual sliould be a man of seirse and experience, 
and a brother of a deceased chief was more likely to fnlfill these conditions than 
a son, who was nsually a yonnger person. Indeed, the otiice of the limnai was, 
in a sense, elective. He had practically no means of makinir his decisions 
respected but public opinion and the backing of his relatives, so tliat it was 
viseless for a nian to set himself np as a headman if the people did not want liim. 
I'licre was usually no formal election, but the ruling headman ordinarily as- 
sociiited with himself, in the exercise of his fiuictions, the man whom lie wislied 
to sneceed him, so tlmt at the» death of tlie older man the transition to tlie rule 
of the younger one was easy and natural. If the leading men, especially the 
elders of the region, vigorously objected, even the preference of ihe late headman 
was overrnled, and some other man — almost always related to the late lieadman — 
was chosen. Before the coming of the Auierican regime, tlie consent of the agent 
of the Spanish Government, Alejo Alvarez, is said to have been necessary, and still 
earlier, that of the princes of Sibugai of the house of the Sultans of Magindanau. 
This consent, however, was usually a mere form, as the Spanish or Moro overlord 
cared little as to who the headmen were, provided they paid the trilmte. 

It wdll I'eadily be inierred from the above that the })ower of the head- 
man was quite limited. It was rarely possihle for him to commit any 
great abuses. If he showed himself to be harshei' in his punishments 
than the coinnrunity believed Avas allowable under the unwritten but 
universally recognized law, namely, custom, he found Iris followers drift- 
ing away from him; this 0(icurred by the simple process of their going 
into another district and placing themselves undei' the orders of another 
headman. It is, indeed, surprising that the headmen exerted as much 
authority as they did. It was due to the Subanun's profound ]'everence 
for custom and his dislike of the alternative of obedience, namely, running 
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away from his kinsmen^ that they couki punish crime by levying fines, 
as they nndoubtedly did. 

The headman was assisted by a number of men who acted as his 
lieutenants in outlying parts of tlie I'cgion under liis jurisdiction and 
joined with him as assessors at the trial ot important cases. These 
men weie ordinarily elders esteemed for their good sense iind knowledge 
of local custom^ and were known as saliling (deputy)^ or masalag tan 
(big or important man). It Avas not unusual for a Subanun headnuin 
to be dubbed pangUnia, despite tlie ina])pr{)priaieness oT tlie term, ami 
sometimes^ capitón. All the importaiit men^ including the headmen, 
weie referred to collectively as the hé-gé-lál. 

1'lie office of headman was no sinecuj'e. Indeed, not a few Subanuns 
considered it to be more trouble tlum it was worth, and tliere was 
geneially no eagerness to get it. Tie w^as held responsil)le by the Spanisli 
agent Alvaiez^ and befoi'e liim, I)}' the Moro datus and princes^ for the 
tributes of his locality^ which lie was expected to appoi'tion among the 
ordinary Subanuns. Keither Moro nor Spanish authorities cared to 
follow up the o]"dinary Suhanuns^ scattered as the latter were in tlie 
depths of mountain and foi'est. It was, on the othei' Imnd. comparatively 
easy to lay hold of a few^ headmen, wIiofc location was well known^ and 
whose houses and other pj'oj)e]ty could l)e destroyed or levied upon. 
Therefore, each of the half dozen leading headmen of the bay region 
was told how much his settlenu^id. was to ])ay, and the trouble and 
odium of mak'ing tlie collection were left to him. Sinrilarlj, w^hen Su- 
banuns wei'c wanted for special services by the datus or princes, or the 
Spanish Government pressed the Subanuns to be ba])tized by the (diristian 
inissionaries^ pressure was brouglit to bear on the headmen. 

Such services as the above, while p]'obai)ly the most ii'ksome^ were not 
the commonest. Tlie headmiui's routine duties consisted in the allaying 
of disputes, the settling of ]]iai"riage jjoiiions and the tj'ving of tres- 
passes against the cusioirurry laAV. In most nuitters the Subanun author- 
ities w^ere gi\en a free band by tbeir Moro overlords, and later, f)y the 
Spaniards. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE— TRIALS 

Trials auiong tlu^ Subanuns, lils'e all other public business^ wei'c con- 
ducted by hicliara or confej'cnce. ^i'lie interested pai'ties would go to 
the headman's house either of their own motion or on receipt of a 
summons^ where they would be assigned a mat on wdiich to sit^ and 
w^ould be passed the betel-box. There was no appearance of unseemly 
haste. Ordinarily all concei'ned would chew for some moments in 
silence before they proceeded to business. Then one or the other would 
start the argument, either personally or by deputy^ and talk almost 
interminably^ with endless repetitions^ trying to convince the headman 
that custom was on his side. If the case was important, the headman 
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would send out for thciuost influential men of the region to assist him. 
The Subanuns enjoy argument, both as speakers and as listeners^ and a 
debate is often spun out for hours • and frequently taken up again at 
intervals for weeks in succession. On tlie whole, though, despite the 
morass of Avords in which the trial sometimes seemed embogged, the- 
final decision, laid down by the headman with the concurrence of his 
assistants, was, if I may be allowed to judge from one or two trials which 
I witnessed, almost sure to be a fair one^ and the chances of its being 
carried into effect good. A usual precaution was to have both sides 
deposit beforehand soiue valuable possessions, such as gongs or old jars, 
wliicli pledges the person who was lined couhl get l)ack only by complying 
witli tlie decision of the court. 

A trial of importance usually attracted a number of common people 
of tlie neighborliood to the house. These common people ordinarily 
let the older and moj'e iniluential men manage the trial, but if they 
liad anything to say tliere was nothing to prevent them from taking 
part in the proceedings. The Subanun, however, is very sensitive to 
ridicule, and has a keener sense of perscmal dignity than his rude culture 
might lead one to expect, so that he hesitates to express his opinions in 
the presence of tlie old and influential unless invited to do so, for fear 
of being ridiculed or otherwise adversely criticized l)y his fellows as a 
busybody. 

Ft was not necessary to take a case to the headman himself. Many 
small disputes were settled by the lieutenants or subheadmen. These 
subchiefs^ however, seldom attempted the decision of any really im- 
portant case by themselves, as it was generally understood tiiat in such 
instances more influence than theirs was necessary to insure the carrying 
out of the decision; besides^ as the losing party in a suit was almost sure 
to appeal to the headman in tlie end^ it did not seem worth while to 
the subheadman to trouble himself about the matter until he was called 
on by his tininai to sit as one of the assessors in the trial of the case. 

FINES AND PENALTIES 

Subanun justice was cheap. The ordy emoluiuent of the headnum 
was a share of the fine, the injured party usually getting all the rest 
of it. The headman w^as expected to share the judges' part with the 
men who assisted him in the trial. It would appear at first sight as if 
chiefs would be disposed to levy excessive fines, since they enjoyed a 
part of the proceeds. As a matter of fact their powT.r was too limited, 
and the traditiomil amount of tlie fines too well known, to allow them 
to indulge to any great extent, if at all, in this abuse. 

Theoretically, it was admitted, since the firm establishment of the 
Spauish overloj-dshi]) oí the Sindangan Bay Subanuns, that an appeal 
could bo taken to the Spanivsh agent; during an earlier period, if hearsay 
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may be trusted^ the Moro overlords were sometimes made the reeipients 
of appeals. 'Jliis meant for the litigants added dehxy and expense and 
was resorted to probably only I'arely. Jurisdietion in nmrder cases was 
claimed l)y the datiis — who demandc'd tlie bang an or blood-money — and 
probably by the Spaniaixls^ but it is safe to say that the great majority 
of cases were decided L)y the Snbanun headnien and their assistants. 

The ])enalty prescribed by Sitljanun custom for almost every ci'ime 
save fratricide^ ijvfanticide, and incest, which were puirished l)y death, 
was a fijie, the amoant of whicdi varied with the gravity of ilie offense 
and tlie al)ility to pay of tlie offender. Stocks are in use among the 
tribe^ bnt as far I can judge from tlie only case in which 1 saw them 
in use, and from hearsay, tbeir employnu^iit was to restrain dangerously 
insane persons. Putting in tlie stocks was not pi'escribed by Sindaiigan 
Bay custom for any other cause as far as 1 could learn. 

The amount of the lines levied for various offenses will probably 1)0 
found to have varied somewbat fjom region to j-egion. It dilTered some- 
what, also, because of the diffei'cnces of tem])er and power of tlie various 
headmen, and, mojc esjjecially, (ui accouiit of the aggravating or ex- 
tenuating circumstances existing in eacli case. Such circumstances were 
carefully considered by Subanun jiulges, and received full weight in 
passing judgment. The amounts of tlie tines to be mentioned in tlie 
following paragraphs are taken from the ])ractice of Headmen Andus 
and Mandi of tbe Sindangan River, and Tiibulun of the V(}y(), and r(>p- 
resent tlie ordinary weight of tlie fines, when the offenses punished were 
neither mitigated nor aggravated by atteiulant circumstances, and the 
culprits were of average ability to pay. 

An adiilteier was fined abont 215 meters of cotton cloth, and the adulteress 
about 150. Of this line the injured husband kept one half and the headman 
or headmen who tried the case the other half. In the days of subjection to 
the Moros the Prince of Sibugai or some datu of his family sometimes tried 
Subanun adultery cases. Wiien this was the case the judge's half of the fine 
went to him. 

If the adulterer or adulteress was unable to pay the fine, he or she went into 
debt-slavery to the datu or the headman. Theoretically three years' labor sufiieed 
to pay off the fine, but the tendency was, when once in bondage, to stay in it. 
An adulterer could be killed at once if caught in the act by the injured husband. 
But if the husband allowed the opportunity to escape, he could not follow up the 
man and kill hini ; the adjustment of the matter tlten lay in the hands of a 
headman or a datu. 

Even when caught in the .act of adultery, tlie woman was not allowed to be 
killed with impunity. The husband could wound at the time, but if he 
killed her he was liable to light punishment. In this case also, if he let the 
opportunity slip, he could not do her bodily harm later. Her parents returned 
the marriage })ayment made for her, and she became a slave. Under the Moro 
regime it is said that she used to become the slave of the Prince of Sibugai. 

The penalty for rape was also a fine of about 370 meters of cloth. The father 

of the girl could kill the offender at once if the latter was caught in the act, but 
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could not follow liim up afterwards if lie let the oj)portunity slip. Fornication 
was punished by an equal fine, divided equally between the guilty parties. This 
was the theory, but the old men say that this penalty, tremendous from the 
Snbanun standpoint, was avoided by the marriage of the guilty persons. Even 
then, however, the couple were mulcted in a certain amount. Indeed, whenever 
a man and woman, instead of having their marriage arranged in the ordinary 
way — that is, thnnigh go-betweeiis — presented themselves directly to their head- 
man and said that tliey wished to marry, the groom had to pay 6 fathoms of 
cotton cloth to the headman, 30 fathoms to the parents of the girl, and give 
something to a medicine man. The presumption was, in such cases, that the 
couple had been unduly intimate or they would not take so precipitate and 
unusual a way of getting married. In ordinary marriages, nothing Avas paid 
to a priest. 

Incest between father and daughter or brother and sister w^as punished by 
tying the man's hands, putting him into a wickerwork basket or a fish trap 
loaded with stones, and throwing him into the sea or a river. To let him olf 
was believed to bring a great calamity, such as drought or locusts, on the wdiole 
community^ The woman in the case was reduced to perpetual slavery. 

Cvonstructive incest between a man and his stepdaughter w^as punished with 
a fine of about 370 meters of cloth, of which the girl had to pay five-twelfths and 
the man the rest. This fine was divided equally between the Prince of Sibugai 
or his agent, and the local timuai. The alternative of payment was slavery. 

it was considered wrong for first cousins to marry, yet it was allowed on the 
payment, by the groom, of a fine to the local timiim and a payment to a priest, 
who performed a ceremony presumably^ intended to counteract the evil influence 
arising from such an alliance. When the man in the case was the son of a 
timuai, he paid-— for division between the priest and the local timuai — about 
30 fathoms of cloth on his ow^n account, and half that amount on behalf of the 
girl. If the interested parties were plebeians, the man had to pay only 30 
fathoms of cloth, or its equivalent, in all. 

The above fine was applicable in most cases that arose of first cousins marrying 
each other. There was. however, a case in which the penalties were heavier, as 
the irregularity was considered greater. Suppose A and B were brother and 
sister respectively, and that A had a son "a" and B had a daughter "b." If 
"a" and "b" wished to marry they could do so, but only by paying a larger fine 
than that just spoken of, for the repetition of sex in A and "a" and in B and "b" 
was felt in some w-ay to make the marriage between the young ])eople more unde- 
sirable. The fine in this case was 30 fathoms of cloth if the interested parties 
were plebeians, but (JO fathoms if they were of tiniuai family. 

Another fine imposed for what were considered not criminal but yet improper 
sexual relations was that imposed on a young man who, after being admitted into 
a family on a familiar footing, should use his opportunities to make love to a 
daughter of the household and finally marry her. He was fined fathoms of 
ch)tii. 

It is said that parricide under the Moro regime used to bv punished by levying 
a fine of 200 fathoms of cloth and then turning the guilty man over to the 
Prince of Sibugai, who used to arm him and use him as one of his bravoes. 

Not only actual illicit sexual intercourse but improper advances were severely 
punished by the Subanuns. An actual case which was tried a few years ago by 
the late Timuai Andus of the Sindangan River will illustrate this. In the course 
of a huJclug festival at Kalakol, one of the men present, being somewhat befuddled 
with rice beer, made an improper proposal to an unmarried w^oman in the course 
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of the night. The girl rejected it, and seized his turban or head-kercliief. As 
scores and perhaps lumdreds of persons were in the bnikling, as is nsual during a 
huklug, he dared not try to get it back lest he shoukl awaken some of the sleepers 
and draw their attention to iiiniself. Tlie next day, on the girl's making com- 
plaint to the headmen present, the latter took up the matter and identified the 
guilty person by liis turban. The man was fined some 35 fathoms of cloth, which 
w^as divided between the headmen who tried the case and the girl. 

Stealing was punished by a fine, usually two or three times the value of the 
object stolen. The loser had his property restored to him, with something addi- 
tional, wdiile wdiat was left over of the fine went to the headman and his 
assistants who tried the case. 

Brawls and wounding w^ere punished by fines wdiich varied with the circum- 
stances. 

It remains to be remarked that the headmen made an attempt to make the 
punishment fit not only the crime but the ofi'ender. While the few amounts 
mentioned in the preceding paragraplis represent the average weight of the fines 
that were imposed on a Subanun, a notoriously rich man would be mulcted in 
a larger amount, and the very poor man in a less. The lieadmen felt that there 
was no use in levying fines which, owing to the poverty of the guilty person, could 
never be collected. Such a course w^ould only serve to make him desperate and 
cause him to abandon his headman, neigld^ors and relatives, and to run away 
into some remote region under the rule of another headman. 

An exception to this prir^ciple was the treatment of those guilty of especially 
abhorred crimes, such as» adultery. Such offenders received scant consideration. 
Slavery, or death at the hands of the injured person and his relatives, vdiich w^ere 
the alternatives to the payment of the fine levied, w^ere not considered as too 
severe punishment. 

At first sight it may appear to have been difficult to keej^ a Subanun in 
slavery, owing to the many opportunities afforded for his escape under conditions 
obtaining in the Subanun country. This difiiculty, however, was surmounted, 
under the Moro regime, by turning the guilty person over to an agent of the 
Prince of Sibugai, who forthwith tore him away from his country; and even after 
the Moro regime had passed, by selling the man to Moro traders. 

Nonpayment of debts was met by ordering the debtor to w^ork out the amount 
due. The case, however, does not appear to have been a common one among the 
Subanuns. Their commercial transactions were mainly not among themselves, 
but with outsiders — Moros before the time of Alejo Alvarez, and Moros and 
Christians since then. According to the general testimony of the old men, the 
Moros, during their supremacy over the bay, did not allow the Subanuns to 
trade by sea, as the datus wished to monopolize Subanun commerce. The trade 
of the Subanuns among themselves, overland, amounted to practically nothing, 
as everybody had the same things, namely, agricultural products, and there was 
no motive for exchange. The only w^ay that seems to have been at all common 
in which one Subanun ran into debt to another was by borrowing cloth and jars 
from a well-to-do man, usually a headman, for the purpose of making a marriage 
payment. How^ever, if the statement made to me by headmen of the Sindangan 
River may be trusted, the headmen, in case of manifest poverty on the part of 
the groom, used their influence with the parents of the girl to have the payment 
made smaller that usual, so that the young man should not be burdened with 
a greater debt that he could work off in a year or two. Whatever the causes, it 
is certain that debt-slavery was rare among the Subanuns of the bay. 
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MORO CONTROL OF THE STTBANUNS 

The above paragraphs deal with social control as exercised by the 
Subaiuins themselves. It took tlie form of the levj-^ing of fines by tlie 
headmen^ whose power was so moderate as to discourage its abuse. 
However, in addition to control by their own headmen, the Subanuns 
were subject to control by outsiders, wlio during the greater part of tlie 
last three centuries have been Moros. It appears from the statements 
of the old men of the bay region that the Moro datus did not as a rule 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Subanuns; the hangun or l)lood- 
uioney they claimed, and those guilty of one ov two heinous crimes wei'e 
reduced to slavery. On the other hand, dis})utes between Moros and 
Subanuns, arising genei'ally out of trading and tributary relations, were 
settled by the Moro authorities, and the decisions appear often to have 
impressed the Subanuns as grossly unfair, and to have given rise to 
nmch bad feeling. 

There is no doubt but that the Subanuns, because of their slighter civilization 
and especially because they were pagans, were despised by the Moros and regarded 
as legitimate prey. The religion of the Moros inculcates the legitimacy and 
even the duty of levying tribute on nnbelievers, and the Moros carried out 
instructions so convenient to themselves. If the old Subanun headmen are to 
be believed — and their independent statements, taken dawn at various times and 
places, agree well — the Moro datus not only monopolized trade, compelling the 
Subanuns to buy exclusively of them or tlieir agents, but imposed certain gra- 
tuitously humiliating conditions on their tributaries. It is said, for exam])le, 
that no Subanun was allowed to carry a parasol or umbrella, or to wear silk, 
or to wear a decent turban, or to possess a good gong. No Subanuns save a few 
favored headmen could wear a kris, and it is said that even those who were 
allowed to have krises were not permitted to wear them in the same fashion as 
Moros. At any interview, also, between a, Subanun, of whatever rank, and a 
datu, the former had to adopt an attitude indicating his inferiority. The datus 
and their representatives, during their joru-neys, are said to have made free with 
whatever Subanun property they needed, such as cliickens, rice, etc., and to have 
confiscated any of the forbidden articles that they found in Subanun houses, 
besides levying a fine; while any real or supposed lack of respect and submis- 
siveness on the part of the tributaries was also considered sufficient reason for 
levying a heavy fine, dealing a blow, or even reducing the offender to slavery. 
On special occasions, such as a marriage, a funeral feast, or a journey, the Su- 
banuns were called on for special contributions of service and provisions, and 
in general the hand of the Moro lay heavily on the Subanun. 

Iliere caii be no rcasoi]id)le dou])t but that these cliarges are, in i\\<¿ 
main, well founded. The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay, owing to their 
geograplrical situation, were not so much exposed to Moro oppression as 
their fellow tribesmen nearer to large centers of Moro population, but 
even they appear to have suffered consideral)ly imtil the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, some forty or fifty years ago, took tliem out of tlie hands of 
the Moros and had them pay tribute to its own representative. 
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SPANISH CONTROL OF THE SUBANUNS 

Spanish control of tli(3 Siibannns went from one extreme to the other. 
It was the set policy of the Spanish Government to convert the pagans 
and of course, whenever a settlement was converted, the whole system of 
native customs was upset and the people were assimilated gradually to 
the culture of the Filipinos and suhjected to tlie same controls. On 
the other hand, as long as a givim Sul)anun region was pagan^ the Gov- 
ernment interfered even less than the Moro overlords had done in the 
internal affairs of the people. In tlu; Sindangan Bay I'egion, the people 
have always been pagans, and owing to scantiness of lueans at the dis- 
posal of the Society of Jesus^ that body did not^ during the last half 
century, make the persistent and stienuous efforts there that it made in 
other parts of Mindaiuio ; hence the people were left almost wholly to 
their own customs. The pamuku and huliis that had formerly been 
paid to Moro datus were transferred to an agent oí tlu^ S})anish govern- 
ment, and it is said that just as under the Moros the bangun or blood- 
money had been collected by them, so undei" Úia Sj)anish regime, murder 
cases were referred to tlie foreign authoi'ities. iVside from this the 
people were left to govern themselves, and the social conti'ol Avas prac^- 
tically all in the hands of the timuais and tlieir assistants. 

The brief interregnum between the Spanish and American réginuís 
subjected the Subanuns again to Moro control, and since the formation 
of the Moro Ih'ovince the system of government under which tliey live 
is that which may l)e inferred from the acts of the h^e^ishatiA^e council of 
the ]\roro Province. 
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The religious beliefs ol the Subaniiiis are peculiarly liard to fathom. 
In the first place^ as a rule, the Subaniin^ like most other men, is 
averse to talking to an outsider and unbeliever about his most intimate 
thoughts; again, most 8ul)anuns*are afraid to talk freely about the 
subject because o I' a foreboding that tliey may^ by doing so^ perhaps 
offend some spirit or spirits and thus get themselves or their families 
into trouble. Moi-eover, there is no body of fixed dogmas on the subject, 
or systeui oL' any Ivind, and even if there were^ the prijuitive Subanun 
would not be e(|ual to the task of expounding it clearly. Finally, while 
cei'tain ideas on the subject seem to be common to all the Subanuns 
observed by the writer, there are numerous differences in detail between 
the l)eliefs of the various regions. These differences are frecfuently seen 
even in })assing from one rivei* valley to another, and the ceremonies 
in which the ick^as find ex])ression differ too. It is probable, moreovei', 
tluit ceremonies are changed from time to time even in the same region. 
The \ariety in l)eliefs and ceremonies is partly due no doubt to the 
coui])arative isolation from each other in which the Sul)anuns live, but 
the variations are mainly due to the vagaries and idiosyncrasies of the 
medicine men or sluimans in whose hands guidance in religious matters 
is ])laced. Subanun religion rests, not on a single revelation, onc(^ 
delivered, committed to writing, and closed, but on a series of alleged 
revelations vouchsafed from time to time to individual medicine men. 
The series is nevei* closed, and at any time the religious customs within 
the s])here of inñuence of a poweivful man of this class may be altered 
bv a new maiulate from a supernatural power. As the sauu* fuuda- 
meutal or guiding ideas on the supernatural are, as far as I could leaim, 
part of the conterd of consciousness of all the pagan Subanuns, revolu- 
ti OTuiry (dianges nvo not to l)e looked for, but I was infoi'med l)y Su- 
bainms of the Siukun I'egion that sorue details of their pi'acticc, notably 
the numner and d(^pth of bui'ial of the dead in the region, were changed 
SOUK' sixty years ago l)y direction of a famous medicine man who had 
been ii]stnKd;ed to that effect l)y a diwaia} Under the Subanun system 
such minor changes nuiy occur at any time. 

The term halián is evidently connected with the word ha-di." Father 



1 Sanskrit, deiva or dewata, a god. 

3 Sanskrit, ha-di. A nervous fit ; sudden and inexpHcable fits of trembUng, attributed 
by Malays to supernatural agency ; the sense of being baunted ; etc. (Wilkinson, Dic- 
tionary of the Malay Language.) 
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Lisboa^ in his dictionary of the Bikol dialect written about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, states that the natives call their wizards 
h alian. It is also reported by Jesuit missionaries as being used by the 
Mandayas of northeastern ]\lindanao, under tlie form bailan; and Mr. 
Hickson reports it from Celebes as walian. The term hahailan, in use 
in Negros, Palawan and elsewhere, may be another form of the same 
term. 

THE MEDICINE MAN 

The Subanun medicine nuui or woman is found in every neigh )>oi'- 
hood; but the people distingaiish between greater and lesser practitioners. 
The distinction is not based upon nor indicated by any outward differ- 
ence. It depends solely on the man's greater or lesser degi'ee of supposed 
power oyer the unseen w^orld. A halian may be either a man or a wouuvn. 
The more prominent among those whom I saw were men. 

An effort was made to get the life histories of several nunlicine men 
for the purpose of discovering w^liat uiental processes and outward circum- 
stances led to the adoption of the profession. TTnfortunately, the medi- 
cine men usually proved to be reserved on the subject, l^ersonal observa- 
tion, however, joined to the narratives given me by two of theui, aud 
information given by the headman of Kueva Ecus led me to the following 
conclusions. 

The medicine man of marked success is usually a neurasthenic and eccentric 
person who is often recognized by his Subanun neighbors tlieniselves as verging 
on insanity. The writer was told several times by a Subanun, who was com- 
menting on a statement made by his father, that the statement might be an 
unreliable one as the man was a medicine man. This eccentric and visionary 
character in the ordinary affairs of life does not lessen the respect or credence 
which men of this class receive in their professional character, it is taken 
as a perfectly natural thing that a man of power in spiritual things, able to see 
visions, hear the voice of supernatural beings and be possessed at times by a 
spirit, should be weak in ordinary matter-of-fact concerns. 

It appears to be rather common for a medicine man's vocation to be decided 
during some long period of sickness and depression in early life, especially 
during adolescence. One of these men told me, that during a fever in his youth 
he heard a diioata calling him, telling liim that it was his friend, and would be 
his familiar spirit. The boy, on recovery, went to a medicine man and entered 
into a kind of discipleship under liim, learning the formulae and ritual, until, 
afte)' years passed with his master, he became an expert himself. Anotlier in- 
formed me that his vocation was decided when one da^'^, after being out in tlie 
forest for a few days and running short of food, he was feeling very hungry and 
suddenly saw a boat, like those used by Sulu traders, and a man on board wlio 
looked like a Moro. He entered into conversation with the man, who said that 
ho was a diwafa and would always be his friend. From that day on the 
Subanun became a medicine man, and from time to time called on his spirit friend 
for help or advice, either for himself, for a sick person, or for a wdiole com- 
munity. The medicine man who gave this account of his "call" was well known 
among his fellow-tribesmen for 50 kilometers along the coast, and was held in high 
repute. 
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A medicine tnan of weight in his calling iisnally claims to liave some one 
special friend among the dhvata and it is on this spiritual being that he calls 
on important occasions. At great festivals, wlien several altars are set up, he 
does not forget to build one to his special friend. 

Regarding the question of the good faith of the medicine men. it seemed 
to me that like similar practitioners among other primitive peoples, they are 
generally sincere, but m;iy sometimes exhibit "fake" phenomena to impress the 
people. It must be remembered that the id(ia of the world being full of spirits 
of various kinds is so ingrained in the Subanuns from infancy, and the belief 
that it is possible to coranrunicate witli them — a belief eonstjintly reenforced 
by dreams, omens, and strange shapes and sounds in the forest so implicitly 
held, that it requires no great wrench for a man or woman to l)elieve further 
tliat he or she has been selected by one of the spirits as a medium of com- 
munication. At tlie same tinu^, certaili unbalanced temperaments are peculiarly 
liable to those subjective sensations wdiicli are attributed to supernatural action, 
and a high degree of snecess in the profession raises a just presumption of the 
existence of such peculiarity of nervous organization. 

The principal duties perfoimed by the medicine man may be divided into four 
kinds: acting as a medium, when he is in a trance-like condition and a spirit 
speaks through him; speaking to a spirit, when he speaks in his own proper 
voice to a spirit and receives an audible reply from it; offering up sacrifices and 
prayers at festivals of various kinds; and curing the sick. Only a few medicine 
men claim to be able to do all the above-mentioned things. The two functions 
tliat almost all of them perform are the sacrificing at festivals and the treatment 
of the sick; a good many are capable of dancing themselves into a peculiar 
nervous state and acting as mediums; while those wdm claim the power to 
"interview" a spirit and receive a reply audible to everyone present on the 
occasion are very few. l; was present, in a spirit house at Siukun, at one of 
these alleged interviews, which took place at about midniglit. The building was 
divided into two rooms, in one of which the writer and some 8ubanuns were 
seated, while the medicine man was in- the other. The replies of the '^'spirit" 
were audible to everybody, were given in a voice quite difl^erent from the normal 
voice of the practitioner, and seemed to come sometimes from under the house, 
sometimes from above, sometimes from some corner of the building. I believe 
that the man was a ventriloquist and that he gave the replies himself. 

MediciiHi nuiu of rc])ute as a rule receive fees for their services. The amount 
of these fees varies in ditl'erent localities, but is nowhere very heavy. They 
ordinarily earn their living mainly by agriculture, like other Subanuns. Those 
of high standing have usually gone through a course of discipleship in their 
youth, Avith older practitioners, who teach them tlie formube and ceremonies 
that compel the gods, and the Subanun layman sees no reason why they should 
not receive some compensation for the trouble they have taken to fit themselves 
for service. 

Besides those who have attained to special power and reputation in their 
profession, there are lesser lights, bata halian "child" or "little" balian, as they 
are termed by their fellow-tribesmen. There are some men and many women 
in this category. A woman may hear the "call" from a diwata as well as a 
man, and in some cases, without claiming tliat she has received such a vocation, 
she may satisfy an inward impulse by performing certain of the minor functions 
of a practitioner, such as curing the sick, setting out food for spirits, and the 
like. It is common in or near Subanun houses to see either a maligai or little 
spirit house, supported on a single beam passing through the middle of its 
floor, and on which it may be turned as on an axis, or a platform hung down 
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from the roof inside tlio dwelling, and carrying the bowl, plates, and incense 
used in sacred rites. At certain ceremonies held for the dead, such as the 
puluniúh, a ceremony said to l)e performed for the ascent into heaven of the 
deceased, women are preferred to men for the performance of tlu^ rites that are 
applied to the benefit of such of the deceased as wm'c women. 

Women practitioners may be of any age from puberty upward, but the older 
ones naturally enjoy more consideration, as they are more experienced and 
are supposed to be more full of wisdom in supernatural matters. These women 
enjoy a certain amount of consideration because of their skill, but usually do 
not receive any material reward for their services. There is a vague idea that 
the women shamans^ are specially potent with female spiritual beings. Women 
who go into the shamanistic life are allowed the same privileges as men of the 
same class. They are permitted to dance at the sacred feasts, shaking bundles 
of the leaves of the anahau tree and on sucli occasions to wear hawk-bells around 
the waist. There is, theoretically, no reason why they should not perform feats as 
important as those done by the men, but in practice one observes that wM^men of 
any eminence in the shamanistic profession are few. 

Lesser practitioners, whether men or women, but especially the latter, usually 
receive nothing for their services, or but a slight gift. At any important cere- 
mony, the one or two important practitioners present are given the fee, and may 
give a fraction of the amount to their assistants if they wish. In the Sindangan 
Bay region, the ordinary fee for performing the several sacrifices connected with 
a hiiJdug, the most elaborate festival of the Subanuns, is 16 fathoms of coarse 
imported cotton cloth and four-fifths of a pikiil of unhusked rice, 

RELIGIOUS CEIIEMONI !-]S 

1 believe tliat a rather liiiiuite aeconnt oí religions ceremonies wdiich 
I witnessed will give the l)est idea of Suhaniii] beliefs and the fnnctioiis 
of the medicine men. All these ceremonies took place in the Sindangan 
Bay region. The account of the cej'cmonies will be preceded by a few 
]"emarks explanatory oí the nature of each occasion. 

TIIIC nUKLlUi 

This is the most elaborate festival of the Subanuns. It is prepared by raising 
a structure some 10 to 18 feet high consisting of a liighly resilient platform 
supported at the corners by upright beams. A beam passes through the middle 
of the platform which above extends like a Maypole, and below reaches to a 
short, thick log laid in the ground. This log is hollowed out as much as is 
practicable, and lies almost immediately over a nmnber of large earthen jars sunk 
in the earth, wdiich serve as resonators. A few leaves and sticks are interposed 
to prevent the jars from breaking. A crosspiece which joins the long central 
pole or beam to the platform makes it go up and down Avith the latter as the 
Subanuns dance. The long beam, as it comes down, strikes the hollow log and 
makes a loud booming sound, which animates the dancers, and is usually their 
only music. This dancing platform — huk-lug — gives its name to any festival or 
ceremony in which it is used, but the dancing is only an incident. The more 
important features of the occasion are the feasting, drinking, and religious 
ceremonies. 

The religious ceremonies differ somewhat according to the nature of the 

3 In this chapter the word "shaman" is used interchangeably with the term "medicine 
man" to translate the Suban un word balian or hElian. 
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occasion, but the accompanying feasting and drinking present practically the 
same picture at all hukhig, so that the following description is of general 
application. 

When a man decides to give a huklug, he begins to lay by a store of rice 
and to collect a large number of chickens and pigs. A festival of this sort lasts 
at least three days, and is frequently participated in by two or three hundred 
persons, so that the consumption of food and rice beer is enormous, relatively to 
Subanun resources. As the time for the feast approaches, friends and relatives 
from all the surrounding country bring contributions of food, and very frequently 
the guests at the festival bring with them some small contribution in the way 
of a chicken or measure or two of rice, but in spite of the aid rendered by 
friends and guests, it is safe to say that three-fourths of the food and drink 
are usually furnished by the host. 

W'hen the time for the festival is at hand, the host sends out strips of rattan 
\\ith knots representing the number of days before the festival, to the leading 
headmen of the neighborliood. They in their turn inform their followers, and 
when tlve date arrives a great number of people come, in their gala clothes, 
from all directions. Nothing can be more liberal than Subanun hospitality on 
these occasions. Unless there happens to be some bitter quarrel with some partic- 
ular persons, nearly everybody within practicable walking distance comes in 
to share in the good cheer. 

The men are commonly relieved of th,eir spears on arrival, and certain men 
are appointed to be custodians of the weapons, which, of course, are returned 
to the owners when, the drinking being over, they are in tlieir right minds. 

This precaution is taken because of the heavy drinking that always takes place 
at these festivals. It is true that just before it begins, one of tlie leading men 
present, at the request of the host, Avarns all present against any infraction of 
decorum. He hangs from the roof-beam or other conspicrums timber of the 
house pieces of rattan with knots tied in them representing the number of fathoms 
of cloth or number of brass cannon, gongs, etc., which will l)e the amount of the 
line if anyone commits one or more of a series of ofl'eiises which lie enumerates in 
a loud voice. The two delinquencies against which he warns the men especially 
are quarreling and making, while heated with drink, improper advances to any of 
the women present. The more careful hosts arrange that there shall always be 
a small number of men not drinking — men who relieve each other in abstinence 
on successive days — who shall act as a sort of friendly police. I'he Subanuns 
view quarrels l)et\\'een men in their cups with a good deal of indulgence. The 
tendency is not to press offenses of this sort after the feast is over. On the 
other hand, improper advances to a woman are viewed seriously and if it is 
believed that the man making them was still sober enough to have any idea of 
what lie was doing or saying, he will have to pay a severe fine. 

There is no restriction placed by public opinion on the amount which a man 
may eat or drink. On the contrary, there is a friendly and jocose rivalry in 
these matters, especially as regards drinking. Friends sit around the Chinese 
¡ars, of all sizes, containing the fermented malt covered with water, and suck 
the drink through reeds. Frequently the revelers take turns at sucking, and a 
small brass or coconut cup of a conventional size, Avith a small hole in the 
bottom, is used to take up water and pour it into the jar, as the drink is con- 
sumed, by taking away the finger from under the hole. In this way account 
is kept of the amount drunk by each of the persons sucking beer out of the same 
jar, and he who is weak in the contest is chaffed by his companions. Under 
these circumstances, it is not long before high spirits reign in the house. Gongs 
are beaten, songs rendered, both those of fixed form and others that are im- 
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provised for tlie occasion, and in the evening- or during the night, swarms of 
people, taking advantage of the coolness, })ass from the porch of the house over 
to the dancing platform by a ladder or a notclied log, join hands in a ring, and 
alternately closing in and jumping backward around the sort of Maypole in the 
center, all pressing down on the platform at the same moments, cause the hnver 
end of the pole to strike forcibly the hollow log beneath, thus making a deep 
booming sound. Men and women mingle freely in the dancing — although in 
the drinking and eating there is a strong tendency for them to separate — and 
the clank of the women's brass anklets can be heard for hours, coming just before 
the boom-boom-boom of the hollow log. 

The above description gives some id(;a of tlie atmospiiere in which the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the livkhig are performed. It is apparent that there is 
nothing' that can properly be called soh^nuiity. In fact, the Suban\ins seem to 
think that there is no necessity of anyone besides the oiticiating medicine men 
keeping a seri(Uis and preoccupied mien during the ceremonies. The general 
idea is that as long as the spirits are well treated, being addressed respectfully 
by the male and female shamans, gratified by the sweet fumes of incense, and 
offered the materials of a smoke, a chew, a meal, and a (lriid<, tliey have no 
reason to complain. The writer has often seen important religious eerenionies 
being carefully perf(H"med by the medicine men, while the peoph' around them 
were eating, drinking, singing, and bestowing iu)thing more than a casual 
glance at what the former were doing. The Suban uns think that to keep the 
spirits in good humor is the business of the medicine man ; that is what he is 
paid for, and he alone knows what ought to be done for the [)urpose. As for 
laymen, the less they mix in the delicate and dangeious matters of the superna- 
tural world, the safer for them. 

With the above introductory remarks wdiich a])ply to all hullucf we may 
proceed to the consideration of the ceremonies seen at festivals of this sort given 
for tw^o different reasons, one in fulfilment of a vow conditional on the recovery 
of a sick child of the host, and one in memory of, and for the good of, certain 
deceased persons. HnkliKj are also sometimes given after liarvest, in fulfilment 
of a vow conditional on having a good crop, but vuifortiuiately 1 witnessed no 
festival of this sort. 

Festival to celébrale reeorerii of the .sic/v. The following ceremonies were 
performed in connection with a hukliuj festival vowed conditionally on the re- 
covery of a sick child. 

Seven days before the festival b(\gaii, an altar was set up on the path leading 
to the house from the neighboring river. This altar was for tlie diirala niogolol. 
Diirala niogolot is not the name of an individual s})irit, but of a whole class 
of spirits, wlio live in the sea. 'Hie object of the altar and the cciremonies asso- 
ciated with it was to induce the diirala niogolol to keej) the malelicent spirits 
called niananatl away from the approaching festival. The cei'emonies around 
this altar* were as follows: 

A piece of chicken, an e^¡s, a chew of betel ^uit, a little saucer of cooked rice, 
and a cigarette made of tobacco wrapped round with nipa leaf, and of the small 
size used at spirit ceremonies, were placed on tlie altar. Then incense-'^ w^as 
burned by a priest, a (diina bowl beaten with a stick and tlnm a small gong of 
the kind called agan eiria (Chinese gong), the diireiia mogolot being invited 
to the repast the while. Then the medicine man seized salidirigan in each hand 

* Subanun, .ta-pi. 

^ Wherever the word "incense" is used in this chapter, it is the translation of the 
Subanun word pa-li-na, a sweet-smelling gum or resin obtained by the Subanuns from 
the forest, and burned at most religious ceremonies. 
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biiTiclies of long strips of the leaves of the an(ihau-~9ind danced seven times 
around the altar. He then sat down a feAV moments, wliile the spirits were 
snpposed to be eating. Then seizing tlie leaves again, he danced seven times 
around the altar, going in the opposite direction from that in which he had 
moved before. This terminated the ceremony for the dhoaia mogolot. 

A sucking pig was ceremonially killed by t nug, the leading medicine man 
present, just before the festival began. Some of its blood he smeared on all 
the supporting beams of the dancing platform, going around from one to the 
other in tlie direction of the hands of a clock. 

He continued the ceremonies by performing one at an altar raised especially 
to his own familiar spirit, for like the more important practitioners in general, 
he had one particular diuaia in whose confidence he was supposed to be. Tliis 
altar contained two morsels of glutinous rice," a plate of boiled rice, eight 
"chews" of betel-nut, four little cigarettes of tobacco wrapped in tender nipa 
leaf, eight eggs, and after the sucking pig mentioned in the foregoing paragraph 
was killed, a bit of pork. He beat a china bowl with a small stick and burned 
incense, inviting his familiar spirit to partake of the food, saying: , 

''Pmiila ankhu iahaanu fnagalap 
Nugimud nukpik nendauJ^ 

He did not dance, and I noticed that he burned the incense by holding a bit 
of it, fastened to a stick held in his right hand, against a firebrand held in his 
left. On being questioned regarding the reason for burning the incense in this 
fashion, he stated to me that at harvest huklug and those like the present one, 
given on account of a person's recovery from illness, incense is burned in this 
fashion; at huklug given in memory of the dead, huklug puluntuh, it is burned 
by being put in a disli containing live coals. 

After the ceremony for his familiar spirit, and the touching of the supports 
of the dancing platform with blood, a series of ceremonies was performed at 
three other altars within the house. These ceremonies began in the evening and 
lasted, with two intervals of rest, till dawn. The three altars were grouped 
together, but differed somewhat in shape. The one to which the most attention 
seemed to be paid was composed of eight little platforms or stories built one 
above the other, each story having some article believed to be pleasing to the 
spirits, such as betel-nut, eggs, etc. At this altar, which occupied the middle 
position of the row of three, incense was burned, china bowls beaten with sticks, 
and the medicine men present compassed it and the two companion altars 
fourteen times, dancing, moving seven times from right to left, and seven times 
in the opposite direction. The food on the main altar consisted of eight eggs, 
eight pieces of chicken, eight little heaps of rice, eight little nipa-leaf cigarettes, 
and eight chews of betel-nut, one of each article on each of the eight stories. 
After burning incense around the main altar, and dancing around the whole 
group of three, incense was burned around eacli of the other two. Now super- 
vened a period of rest lasting about an hour, during which the food from the 
three altars was cooked. When cooked, it was all replaced and tlie same cere- 
monies repeated. Finally, at about 4 o'clock in the morning, the ceremonies 
were performed for the third time, which seemed to conclude the matter as far 
as these three altars were concerned. 

No further religious ceremonies were observed by the writer at this festival 
until the third day, which formally brought it to an end, although many visitors 
stayed a day or two longer. On the morning of this day, the principal shaman 
performed a ceremony called mainutud which consisted of his going about the 

" Subanun, pu-Jút. 
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liüiise with a lighted torch, although it was broad daylight, picking up from 
the floor bits of grass and leaves, putting them into a basket, and, on reaching 
the hearth in his perambulation through tlie liouse, putting out the torch. 
He informed me that the object of this ceremony was to awaken any souls "^ 
that might be asleep, but as tlie syinbolic connection between his actions and 
this explanation is not clear the correctness of this reason is not vouched for. 

Shortly after this, the last of the ceremonies which I observed at this festival 
took place. The principal shaman left the house with a bowl in his hand. He 
was joined outside by an assistant, who was a woman, and a man carrying four 
sticks. Sharpening these sticks at one end, he thrust them into the ground on 
a path leading to the house, and adding some crosspieces, made a little platform 
on which were placed six pieces of hard-boiled eggs, two spirit cigarettes of 
nipa and tobacco, tAVO chews of betel-nut, and a few morsels of rice. A glass 
of rice beer was placed under the platform, with the brown fermented unhusked 
rice in the bottom. The name of this altar and ceremony is po-uo-lud, or 
^'farewell," for it marks the formal close of the festival. 'Hiere was no dancing 
at this ceremony, but incense was burned, the bowl l)eaten, and the spirits 
addressed as follows ])y the leading medicine man: 

''Larnnim cUwata muli na 
Pokh ini mituhus na ; 
Lamnun pangamti rúgcra 
Gasi niruhas na.^' 

This means, literally translated: "Return (home), all diivaia, for this (festi- 
val) is finished. All the sacrifices have been performed, and rice beer has been 
offered." 

It may not be out of place to set down a few statements made by the principal 
shaman at this festival, regarding various spirits believed in by his people. It 
was impossible to get any systematic or complete statement out of him, but 
even the disconnected bits may be of interest, as he seemed to be speaking in good 
faith. 

According to Unug, there are three classes, as far as he knew, of the spirits 
known as manamat. The manamat are maleficent creatures. There might, ac- 
cording to him, be other classes in existence, with which some wiser medicine 
man might be acquainted. The three classes he knew of are the mimhih, the 
sarut and the giüak-gioak. The munluh are of gigantic sizQ, and dwell in the 
deep forests. The sarut also dwell in the mountains and forest, but are of pigmy 
size. The gwak-gwak differ from the other two classes as, although they live 
on the earth, they have wings and fiy through the air. They are of the size of 
a man, and devour human beings. 

Beside manamat, the marleficent spirits, there are the diwata, who are beings 
superior to them, and not of malignant temper, although they also may bring 
harm if not rightly treated. Of these, he knew of four classes, spirits known as 
diivata sindupan {diicata of the place of going down of the sun), who are the 
same as the diwala dagat [dhvata of the sea), and the minuhu, the diwata 
mogolot; the mam anua ; and the dkvata langit. The minuhu dwell on high 
hills and mountains, the mamanua live in the great trees, such as well-grown 
hálete; finally the diwata langit, as signified by the name, live in the sky. 

Regarding the souls of men, Unug stated that there is a kind of souls in 
the joints; there is also the breath ;« finally there is the soul proper, the gimud, 
which lives under the crown of the head. Death is usually caused by the 



7 Subanun, gi-múd. ^ Subaniin, gi-na-ioa. 
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mana mat (levouring the souls of the joints: this eaiisps a man to lose his ginaiva 
or breath: ])ut the giiinid or soul proper is not lost; it leaves the body at death 
and simply ^ioes elsewhere. It is believed that it goes to lancfit or heaven, if 
tl)e proper cerennjnies are performed after death. Further than this he could 
not say, although he su])posed that souls carry on in heaven the activities which 
occupied them on earth. 

Bukliig in memory of the fiend. — The foregoing buklug was celebrated at 
Kalakol, Sindangan ]5ay, in fulfilment of a vow made conditional on the recovery 
of a child from sickness. The huklng the religious ceremonies of which are 
now to be described was given as part of the pnluniuh'^ festival for the aid, 
and in the memory, of a nephew and a female cousin of the host. A ¡mUmtuh 
is held always foi- the dead, coming after another festival for the dead, called 
variously piniala and finíala, it is, of course, only the well-to-do who can give 
a buklug on the occasion of a puhmtvh. The festival at which the following 
ceremonies were ])erformed was held at the house of Timuai Angilai, an old, rich 
man who lived in the neighborhood of Siari, just east of Sindangan Bay. 

The first ceremonies observed were performed at two little altars, one directly 
under the dancing platform and the other one near by. These two altars were 
for the male and female munluh respectively. The ceremonies around the altars 
of the male niunluh were performed first and were in tlie following order: First, 
putting the oiferings in order. These olierings consisted of a raw egg, a little 
rice, a dish of rice beer, and a betel-nut divided into three pieces. Second, 
burning of incense. Third, beating a bowl with a small stick. Fourth, beating 
a sacred drum. Fifth, dancing three times around the altar and around the 
hollow log sunk in the ground, the medicine man holding in one hand a knife 
and in the other a piece of wood and a leaf. It must be remarked in passing 
that the altar must be made of pisah wood, and the wood and leaf held in his 
hand must also be of this tree. 

The explanation of these ceremonies given to me by the officiating shaman, 
a certain Tambi, was, that the munluh, male and female, were dia;ata, una that 
they were thus invoked and feasted in order that they might keep away from 
the festival the iiianamat, or evil spirits, which might cause some one to go 
and kill one of his fello\vs. Also that the knife and wx)od held in the medicine 
man's hand when he danced typified respectively a sword and shield and were 
intended to frighten away these same evil spirits. The burning of the incense 
and the beating of the drum and bowl were an invitation to the munluh, and 
"were like saying, munluh, come!" 

The altar to the female munluh was served by two women shamans who took 
turns in beating a bowl, burning incense, and dancing. They carried no knife 
or wood when they danced, and the dance itself difl'ered from that of the 
medicine man. The latter gave a characteristic Subanun shamanistic dance, 
hopping over the ground with a quick step, while the women did little more 
than posture, moving the hands, the general impression being that given by a 
dance of Moro women. The female munluh' s altar had off'erings of the same 
sort as the other, but was somewhat smaller. 

zVfter the munluh had been engaged to defend the assembly from evil spirits, 
a further precaution was taken. A sucking pig was killed, after the principal 
medicine man present had addressed the evil spirits in words to the effect that 
this was their portion, that they should take it and be satisfied, and refrain 
from injuring any one of the assemblage. The killing itself may be done by 
anyone, but the Avords are pronounced by a shaman. Some of the blood is then 



"Often pronoVinced, po-lun-tuh; sometimes even po-lon-túh. 
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smoared on tlie hollow log- whicli goes under the phitforin, which is immediately 
afterwards set in the hole, or rather, trench, ¡H-epared for it. When the log 
is ill place, the medicine man proceeds to make th(> round of the supporting 
heams of the ])latform. moving from right to left, smearing a little of the blood 
on each. 

llie next ceremony followed quickly after the foregoing. It consisted of 
invoking and feasting, on the platform itself, the female spirit or goddess 
Dipuksaya, who is })elieved to dwell midway between heaven {langit) and earth. 
A little altar had been erected for her, containing a bit of chicken, an ('g<r, a 
little dish of boiled rice, five chews of betel-nut, and a small jar of rice beer. 

Five shamans took part in this ceremony, of whom two were w^omen. After 
the burning of incense and the beating of a bowl, one of the shamans sang words 
to the effect that now she. Dipuksaya, had food and drink, and was begged to 
keep away the evil spirits. Following this invocation the five danced, one at 
a time, shaking the bunches of leaves used in such ceremonies, compassing the 
little altar with a quick, jerky, hop[)ing step until he had been around seven 
times. Then he gave the bunches of leaves to a companion, who danced around 
the altar the same number of times. The third shaman danced around it eiglit 
times, while the last two did so three times. 

This was followed by a ceremony on the bridge or passageway which, owing 
to the unusual height of Angilai's porch, led directly to the top of the dancing 
platform. Here a little altar had been erected for two birds, or kinds of birds, 
namely, the ti-ho-gok and the ghi-nnghau, wdiose shape Dipuksaya sometimes 
takes. Incense was burned here, and the birds invited to partake of the food, 
but there was no dancing. Meantime a number of women — the number is im- 
material, but on this particular occasion it happened to be three — w^ere beating 
small Chinese gongs inside the house with sticks. 

Several hours had already been consumed in the religious ceremonies, which 
had started a little before sunset, but the shamans, relieving each other at 
times, or sitting down for an interval of rest now and then, continued to play 
their part throughout the night. 

The fifth altar to be the center of a ceremony, was within the house. It 
was erected for the spirits called 7)ii-tu-hu or ma-iu-hud and the ma-ma-mui. 
It carried a piece of pork, three pieces of chicken, some leaves with cooked rice 
on them, four eggs, and three small jars of rice beer for the mamanua and some 
coconuts full of water for the matuhud, as the latter are supposed to drink only 
water. Diwata maiithud probably means "diirata of the sources or heads of 
streams." Both the diirala mamanua and matuJyud were called on at this altar, 
being begged to defend the people from the mauaniat, against whom aid had 
already been invoked from the munluh and Dipuksaya. 

The sixth ceremony was in a sense the most important of all, for it was 
the puluntuh nog malimatai or puluniuh of the dead, which was the motive of 
the festival. The term puluniuh was explained by the principal shaman present 
as meaning a raising or causing to rise, the name being given to the ceremony 
about to be described because the latter set the souls of the dead free to rise 
into the sky. This explanation is not vouched for by the writer, but it seems 
plausible. 

At this ceremou}, no shamans but those wdio were widow^s or wddowers were 
allowed to officiate. I was told that this rule applied everywhere in the Subanun 
country as far as known by the people present. As Sindangan Bay Subanuns 
seldom get far from their own locality, it would not be safe to say that the 
prohibition extends beyond this region. Owing to this prohibition the youngest 
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of the three medicine men present was unable to take any part in tlie ceremony 
in question. 

The altar, wliich was large, was provided ^\'itll the usual ofl'erings, and drapcnl 
with men's and women's clothing. The order of the ceremony was as follows: 
(1) Burning of incense; (2) one of the shamans took up a stick wrapped 
around wliich a man's clotlies were draped, in allusion to, or representation of, 
the deceased nephew, and danced around the altar, followed by another shaman 
dancing and brandisliing the bimches of anahaii leaves frequently mentioned 
already; iinally came another one dancing and bearing a stick wrapped around 
with a woman's clothes, as one of the two deceased persons in whose behalf the 
festival was being given was a woman. The three danced around the altar 
seven times. After sitting down to rest a few minutes, they rose and repeated 
the ceremony, with the difference that this time tlie stick wrapped with a 
w^oman's clothes was given the place of honor at the licad of the line of three 
shamans dancing. 

The ceremonies at this altar were as yet but half finished^ but at this point 
a long halt occurred. This was due to an important part of every puluntuh 
ceremony, which was now performed. This feature was the ceremonial killing 
of a cock. The bird was tied by the leg to the Hoor. The principal medicine 
man present sat down near it; and after singing or chanting a few words in 
a high piercing voice, rose, and swinging a stout stick, struck the bird's neck 
with all his strength, instantly killing it. unfortunately, I could not catch at 
the time the exact words of tliis formula owing to the strange intonations with 
which they were pronounced, and the medicine man who said them could not be 
induced to repeat them, apparently having a superstitious scruple in the matter. 
He informed me, however, that the gist consisted in informing the dead persons 
that they \vere now avenged. The Avriter was informed by several Subanuns 
present that in older days a man was sacrificed after a death, and that the cock 
was a substitute. The cock was cooked and placed on the altar on which the 
last-mentioned ceremonies had taken place. Thereupon those ceremonies were 
repeated from beginning to end. 

One altar still remained to be served. This was a rather large one, and was 
said to be for Gti-lai, head of the diwafa who live in the sky. Two men shamans 
took part in the ceremonies at this altar, wliile two others sat by the puluntuh 
altar until the ceremonies were concluded and the altar to Gulai was hoisted up 
under tlie roof. 

The usual offerings of food, etc., were placed on this altar. Then one of the 
sliamans handed to his companion a small dish containing live coals and burning 
incense, and lifted the hand holding the dish toward the sky. The roles were 
then reversed, and the action was repeated. Then one of the medicine men 
chanted to Gulai, invoking his protection and blessing on the people. ^ Meanwhile, 
small Chinese gongs were being beaten by >\'omen shamans, and when the incense 
was consumed, the two men compassed tlui altar one at a time, dancing eight times 
around it, both moving in the same direction. This concluded the ceremonies as 
far as could be observed by the writer. It w^as now broad daylight, and the 
tired shamans, Avho had oiticiatcd all night, joined in the drinking and eating 
and then went to sleep. 

I did not see tlie end of this festival, so that 1 can not state positively 
whether there were any final acts to bring the occasion formally to a close or not, 
but it is certain that the ceremonies above described, which all took place on the 
first night, were the principal ones. 
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THE tímala 

Bukhig, becavise of their expense, are not very frequent, but other occasions 
for the services of the shaman are mucli commoner and attendance at them is 
part of the routine of his professional career. Amono- these is the tímala, 
called in some regions pimala. This is a ceremony for the recently dead, and 
precedes the puluntuh. The tirnala comes soon after the bereavement, while 
the pnluntuh may be put off for months. The fact is. tliat until the finuila 
is performed the bereaved persons are under such lieavy restrictions and their 
daily routine of life so m\ich thrown out of gear that a long delay of the liber- 
ating ceremony of the tiinala would be intolerable. The extent and rigor of 
the prohibitions or taboos that oppress the relatives depend of course on tlieir 
nearness to the deceased, but to some extent all tlie people living in the same 
house are affected by the death of a member of the household. These prohi- 
bitions or taboos ^^ are. for tlie husband of a deceased woman, the following, 
omitting all but the important items: (1) Prohibition of remarriage. Marriage 
before the tirnala has been performed is regarded as an extremely scandalous 
act, likely to bring misfortune on the whole household, and is punished with 
a heavy fine. Marriage after the límala' and before the pulunfuh is also dis- 
approved of, and must be atoned for by the payment of a fine, but the oíí'ense 
is not the seriiuis one that the other is. (2) Prohibition of gong beating, 
dancing, or any other festivity. (3) No gay clothing can be worn. Red is the 
gala color, and is prohibited. White and black are tlie Tnourning colors, es- 
pecially white. Tlie cliief mourner assumes an unkempt ap{)earance, refraining 
from combing his hair and washing his person, and putting on old and shabby 
clothes, which he can not change until after the tirnala. (4) Prohibition of all 
mercantile operations. No one in the household can dun or be dunned for debt, 
carry out the terms of an old bargain or make a new one. (5) No suits can 
be tried, or other public business attended to. ((I) As far as possible, the chief 
mourner must keep the house, it is meritorious also for the other members 
of the household to do the same. This of course interrupts agricultural labors, 
and at certain seasons, is a serious matter. 

These requirements cause the prompt perforniance of the timala. The ordinary 
interval between it and the funeral is two or three w(^eks. The preparations for 
it are comparatively simple. A certain amount of food ;ind rice beer are ac- 
cumulated, sufficient for the feasting of the household iind its relativ(^s for one 
night. Then a shaman is called in and the ceremony is performed. 

I witnessed a timala at Kalakol, Sindangan Bay. it was held for several 
persons at once, a woman and three small children of hers who had recently 
died. Nearly three weeks had passed since the death of the woman. Two weeks 
after her death, a little table or altar, called hii-Jcar, built up in stories, was set 
up for her and the children. I saw the following articles on it: A little cooked 
rice, an egg, a cigarette of tobacco with nipa wrapper, four chews of betel- 
nut, and a piece of chicken; on a lower story were placed two bamboo vessels, 
one full of rice beer and tlie other of water. The vessels had reeds for sucking 
the contents. The cooked rice had been renewed from time to time. No shaman 
had been called in wlien this altar or table was set up, but on the night of the 
timala two were invited. One of them burned incense and beat on a bowl three 
sets of strokes with a slight interval between. The table or altar was then 
thrown away, together with the cigarette, but the other articles were consumed 
by persons present. No children, how(wer, were allowed to partake of them. I 



^<* Subaniin, li-ing or li-ing-an. 
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wai^ informed that it A\as an ill omen for Biicli to eat of tilings offered to the 
dead, that in fact it would expose them to the danger of living but short lives. 

There was also a considerably larger altar, called hi-mt-ha-Jai, at which more 
elaborate rit(^s wüvg celebrated, both shamans talving part. They began the 
ceremony by setting out a bit of raw chicken, two cigarettes of tobacco and nipa, 
and two raw eggs. These articles were intended for the consumption of the 
dead. One of the shamans tlien burned incense, passing the smoking bowl six 
times around the hinabahii : after this he beat on a bowl with a little stick, 
calling aloud on the dead to come to the altar or table. While he was playing 
on the bowl and saying these words his assistant compassed the altar three 
times with a slow and pecnliar stej). Then the ceremony was repeated, the 
two exchanging roles, save tluit the words were not re[)eated. This ended the 
first part of the ceremony at this altar, a rather long time then intervening, 
which w^as used to cook the rice and cliicken. When this operation w^as finished 
the articles were replaced on the altar, incense was burned again, the bowl was 
played upon and one of the shamans invoked tlui dead a second time bidding 
them eat, 'Tor now the food was cooked." Immediately on the ending of the 
ceremony, the large gongs hung in the house were joyfully beaten, and the 
widower went outside, where lie cast oíF the dirty, shabby piece of cloth w^hich 
he had A\orn, his long hair was clipped and combed, and the first and severe 
period of mourning w^as over. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE MEDICINE MAN 

1'lie presence of a medicine man is not necessary at a marriage cere- 
mony, but it is said not to be nnusiial for some priest present in the 
festive assemblage of friends that meets on such occasions to prononnce 
words of blessing on the couple, wishing them wealth and many children. 
Unfortunately I never had an opportunity of being present at a marriage;, 
owing to the fact tliat during most of the time I was in the Sindangan 
]>ay region smallpox was rife and put a damper on matrimonial plans, 
so that I was unable to substantiate this hearsay information. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt as to the leading role 
|)layed by the medicine men at the special ceremonies, field from time 
to time in behalf of a whole community, to rid the region of some pre- 
valent sickness, to protect it from an approaching epidemic of smallpox 
or cholera, or mei-ely as an occasional prophylactic measure against 
disease in general. I never had an opportunity to witness ceremonies 
of this sort, but frequently saw, about the shores of Sindangan Bay, 
especially near the mouths of the rivers of the region, the altars, rice- 
beer jars, and even some of the morsels of betel-nut, tliat had been 
used in ceremonies of this sort. 

It is not unusual for little boats to be made, from 30 to 75 centimeters long, on 
which articles of food are placed for spirits and set añoat, the launching being 
accompanied by the w^ords of a shaman. There seem to be tw^o ideas in this 
launching of a boat, namely, sending the spirits food, and oiTering such evil 
spirits as may already be in the midst of the community, a comfortable passage 
away from the region. I picked up once a little boat of this sort, which had 
been washed back by the sea and cast up on the beach. It was furnished with 
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little bamboo models of lantaka (Moro artillery), and wooden models of k rises, 
spears and shields. It was impossible to induce any of the Suba mm eariiers 
in the party to even touch the boat, much less to carry it. 

On the approach of epidemics^ wliich, to tlie Suhanun iiiiiid, arc caused 
by liostile spirits, the leading slianians of the region are consnlted as 
to tlie cause of the wrath of the spirits and on the best way of appeasing 
it. The answer depends on the peculiarities of the individual practi- 
tioner^ and varies from region to region^ but certain tilings are always 
required by hini^ such as a cessation of nien-yniaking. Ko more gong ])hiy- 
ing is allowed^ nor dancing nor journeys. As far as possible, quiet has 
to ])e preserved; there must be no loud talking or mirth, l^jven clrihiren 
arc kept uuder restraint. It is fre(|ueMtly rcipiired. the writer (h)es not 
know for wluit reason, that no one go undei" the house. The geru^ral 
idea underlying these requii'ements seems to be that nothing sliould be 
done to attract the attention of the spij'its to the community, so that 
noise is contraiiidi(^ated, aud joyful noise is especially dangerous. Of 
course any siicli thing as a marriage, with its accompanying gaiety, is abso- 
lutely tabooed, or to use the Subanun term, is U-imj. 

The lengtli of time during W'hich this period lasts de])ends on the 
recommendation of tlu^, medicine man or men wliose guidance has been 
invoked. It sometimes lasts for months. As the fear of the com- 
munity becomes acute, various ceremonies, such as those mentioned on 
page 82 are performed. If there is a shaman of special ])ower, he is 
besought to ask his familiar spirit how tlie people can escape disaster. 
He then either dances himself into a tlieoleptic fit at a ceremony, and 
in tlie midst of his frenzy tells the people Avhat to do, oi' else retires 
into a spirit house which he has built and ÍTU]uires of his faniiliar 
spirit. The spirit then ansAvci's him, ap])arent]y, sometimes within 
hearing of a crowd of people. AYhatever the command or advice of 
the spirit is, the people hasten to follow it. There can, indeed, be 
no doubt of the strength of the faith of the Su])anuus in their religion, 
or of the effort which they make to keep in good humor the various 
classes of spirits. 

Shamans are sojiudinies called in to take omens at the selection of 
•a site for a new house, and at the choice of a piec^e of forest for a 
clearing one is sometimes asked to take omens and to offer a sacrifice 
for the jiropiiiation of tlu^ spirits to which it belongs. He is also at 
times called in to take omens in order to see wlieiher the spirits consent 
to the cutting down of some particular big tree, and to propitiate any 
spirits that may b(i living in such a tree. T)ut all these ceremonies 
are not belfeved to recprire special training or skill, and are commonly 
])erformed by the |)ersons interested. 

The most fre(pient duty of the medicine man ]-eniains to be considered. 
This is uudoubtedly the cure of the sick. Disease, according to the 
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belief of the Subanuns^ being caused by the spirits^ the skill of tlie 
shaman is the logical resource of the patient. In mild cases of illness 
the former comes^ chews betel-nut — sometimes mixed with herbs — and 
applies the quid to that portion of the patient^s body which is aching. 
In case this does not bring relief^ he usually states that a sacrifice is 
necessary, and sets about to erect an altar, where he places articles for 
eating, drinking, and smoking, burns incense, beats on a bowl or plate 
with a stick and calls upon either his own familiar spirit to help him, 
or upon the spirits which are believed to be doing the harm. 

The spirit or class of spirits responsible in each case is sometimes 
decided off hand by the medicine man, but sometimes he has recourse 
to tests or omens, or even consults with his familiar spirit. At times, 
when the disease is obstinate, he informs the patient or his father that 
it is necessary to vow a huMug in return for recovery. If the patient 
recovers he or the father bends all his energies to carrying out his 
promise as liberally as possible. 

Some of the shamans have a certain degree of knowledge of medicinal 
plants which they use in their curative practice. They are jealous of their 
knowledge along this line, and I was unable to get any very definite 
information out of them on the subject, or specimens of their simples. 

Kegarding the net result of their therapeutic practices, magical and 
other, it may be said that they probably do a good deal of good. They 
relieve the mind of the patient, usually make him believe that he is 
going to get well, and thus materially aid him toward recovery. 

The shaman does not interfere in what may be called civil business. 
He does not count, by virtue of his ofíice, as a headman, and his pro- 
fession confers no right to arrange marriage payments, settle disputes, 
and the like. There is nothing to prevent a headman from becoming 
a shaman if lie wishes to, but the temperament requisite to the making 
of a successful medicine man is so different from that necessary to a head- 
man that such a case must be unusual. The writer met with only one in- 
stance of a lieadman who was also a shaman, and he had virtually abdi- 
cated his secular ofídico in favor of his son, because he wished to give 
himself up to the shanuuiistic life, and his people, noting his mystical 
tendencies, were losing confidence in his common sense in practical 
matters. 

The Subanuns are aware of the limitations as well as the power of 
their balian, and have little confidence in their judgment outside of their 
special sphere. Within that sphere, however, a vshaman of power is 
greatly respected. At his decease he is not said to be ^^dead,'^ but to 
be ''^asleep ;'^ as a rule he is not buried, but left above the ground in a 
small house or shelter built for him. Subanuns currently believe that 
some of their medicine men have visited ¡angit, the sky, to be present 
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at great conferences ^^ of the gods, and have returned after having 
seemed to be dead many days. Even stories of resurrection are told 
of them. The place was pointed out to me on Dumankilas Bay where 
a noted shaman of the region was "sleeping.^^ He was said to have 
promised to come back to his friends after a certain number of years, 
and my informant, an important headman wlio spoke in good faith, 
stated with the greatest seriousness that the reason why the promise liad 
not been fulfilled was that a daughter of the deceased, after his death, 
had become pregnant without being married and had thus given mortal 
offense to her ^^sleeping^^ father. 

There is a building at one Subanun village, about 16 miles north of 
Zamboanga, which is used from time to time for festivals of a quasi- 
religious character, sometimes apparently connected with phases of the 
moon. I was informed by the headman of the village that this building 
was erected in obedience to the recoinmendation of a dying shaman who 
stated that there the souls of the dead, including his own, would be 
present whenever a festival was held. The headman added that some- 
times the movements of these souls had been heard by participants 
in the ceremonies and festivities celebrated there. 

The possibility of any man's being brought back to life is admitted, 
although I heard no such case related as a fact save of one or two 
powerful medicine men. Stories of resurrection are not uncommon in 
Subanun folk-tales. 

One ease was gravely related to the writer of impregnation of a mortal woman 
by a diwata. According to the story a family council was called to decide wliat 
was to be done with the pregnant girl, who was believed to have disgraced herself, 
and in the midst of the scolding which she was receiving the voice of the 
diwata was heard coming from the platform overhead, where the plates used in 
religious ceremonies were kept, saying that the girl was not to blame, as the 
dhoaia was responsible for her condition. The story goes on to say that the 
issue of the union became a distinguished shaman. 

Subanun religious notions' have undoubtedly a certain amount of 
influence on the morals of the tribe. The spiritual beings are commonly 
believed to be provoked by departures from custom in general. Tribal 
custom prescribing, as it does, a certain code of conduct or morals, depar- 
tures from this standard are believed to entail misfortune of a material, 
tangible sort, such as sickness, failure of crops, or death, sooner or later. 

CEREMONIES OBSERVED IN DIVINATION AND IN MAGIC 

xi number of the more important Subanun ceremonies, performed by 
medicine men and witnessed by the writer, have been described in the 
preceding pages. It may be worth while to add a brief description of 
four ceremonies whicli I did not witness but which were described to 

1^ Subanun, bi-cha-ra. 
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me ap])arently in good faitli l)y viuious Subanuii headmen and shamans, 
as oí frequent performance. It will be noticed that several of these 
additional ceremonies might well be classified under the heading of 
''magic/^ but tlie line between primitiye religion and magic is so faint 
that it is l)elieved tliat there is no impropriety in treating of them in 
the same cliapter with the ceremonies described above. 

The four ceremonies are; first, divinatory and propitiatory proceedings 
pi'eceding and accompanying agricultural occupations; second, divina- 
tion preceding the building of a house; tfdrd, nuigical means used to 
bring success in hunting w^ild pigs; and fourth, similar means adopted 
to bring good luck in gathering wild honey. 

Ceremonies in connection tuith agricultural operations. — It was fj'e- 
quently stated to me by Subanuns that their agricultural operations 
were preceded and accompanied by various ceremonies designed to avoid 
offending any of the multitude of spirits. These ceremonies probably 
differ, in details^ in various regions, and the following account is given 
as applying only to the practice of the people of the Sindangan River. 

'Jlie Subanim obst^rves the position of certain stars to know when the season 
for opening cU^arings in the woods has come. Then he looks for a favorable 
phice, and after making the selection, an altar, consisting of a little platform 
supported on sticks, is erected on tlie site, and food, betel-nut, and rice beer 
placed on and about it. Incense is burned, the spirits of the wood are called 
upon, and the food and drink are left to them for an hour or two; after this 
the owner and his friends are at liberty to consume it. When the ceremony is 
over the owner and his friends and relatives go to work cutting down the trees. 
Occasionally an especially old and large tree gives rise to some misgiving, lest 
it be the abode of spirits that might be offended by its felling. Such a tree is 
frequently left standing until, by divination, it is learned whether it is expedient 
to cut it down or not. 

After the work of felling, a wait of several days ensues, to give the vegetation 
time to dry. Then, before proceeding to the burning, another little altar is 
built, and another ceremony held. The food and drink set forth this time 
for the spirits commonly consist of a chicken ; an egg, a chew of betel, a cigar or 
cigarette, and a jar of rice beer. Frequently* only a little piece of chicken is 
set on tlie altar for the spirits, the rest of it being consumed by the workers 
without its having been offered. As before, a little time is allowed after the 
burning of incense and an invitation to the spirits to eat, so that the latter 
may have time to partake of the food and drink, after which everyone is free 
to consume the offering. 

When the time comes for the growing rice to be weeded, a third ceremony is 
performed before the work is undertaken, otherwise the crop is likely to be 
short, to say nothing of the chances of other misfortunes befalling the careless 
owner. This time the sacrifice of a pig is necessary. The animal is taken out 
to the rice field, Avhere it is killed, not in the ordinaiy manner with a knife, but 
by thrusting a pointed stick into its body just back of the shoulder. The pig 
is allowed to rise and stagger about, so as to insure the growing rice being 
sprinkled with its blood. After this the carcass is taken to the house and cooked. 
A piece ot its fiesh, together with two eggs, a piece of chicken, some rice, and 
betel-nut, is set out for certain spirits, who are called upon with the customary 
accompaniments of beating of plates and burning of incense. This ceremony 
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around the pig's flesh is commonly performed by a shaman. If this is the case, 
he is paid nothing at the time, but is given a few measures of rice at the time 
of harvest. The amount of his compensation varies of course with the extent 
of his services and the prosperity of the cultivator; it may run anywhere between 
a fifth to four-fifths of a pikul of grain. As before, the food may be consumed, 
after it has been allowed to stand a while for the spirits. 

During four days after this pig-killing ceremony, no one is allowed to go to 
the field in question. To warn people away, three sticks, set thus, f { , are 
placed at each corner, if the field is four-angled, and at various places along 
the edges if it is of irregular shape. At the end of the four days the owner 
takes down these sticks. 

When the rice is ready for harvesting certain proceedings must be gone 
through with before it is gathered. A small bundle of rice ears is gathered and 
after being husked, is set out on an altar together with a piece of chicken, a 
chew of betel, a cigar or cigarette, and an egg. A ceremony must be performed 
over this olTering, preferably by a priest, after which the harvest may be pro- 
ceeded wúth. 

It must be mentioned in passing that the little bundle of new rice can not 
be husked with a pestle that has been used. A new one is made for the purpose, 
and after serving once, is hung up in the house until the ceremony mentioned 
in the following paragraph has been performed, whereupon it is thrown away. 

The ceremony referred to is the one which marks the end of the Subanun 
year. It is called the po-son-ghú, and if a man has the means, is frequently 
made the occasion of a dancing festival. Even if he can not afford to give so 
expensive a function, he is apt to have a shaman perform a sacrifice for him 
at an altar, set up in the house, on which are placed half a dozen each of 
chickens, eggs, cigars or cigarettes, and chews of betel, as well as a pig. Fre- 
quently, in the case of bulky or relatively valuable things such as pigs and 
chickens, a part is usually offered for the whole, a bit of pork and six pieces of 
chicken being all that is actually set on the altar. After the ceremony is over, 
the household and any friends who may wish to come, enjoy a good meal washed 
down with plenty of rice beer. 

Ceremonies in connectioii with house building. — The thought of unseen 
and dangerous powers^ seldom long absent from the Subanun's mind^ is 
especially insistent when he decides to build a house. In all portions 
of the Subanun country which I visited the natives at such times give 
keen attention to dreams and omens. The following paragra})]i men- 
tions some of the principal precautions taken by the people living along 
the Sindangan Eiver: 

Before starting to build, a man tries by divination with a length of rattan 
to find out whether he has chosen a lucky place or not. This form of divina- 
tion — which, by the way, is frequently practiced before opening a rice clearing — ^is 
performed by laying the internodes of a given length of rattan on the ground in 
a certain pattern. According to the shape which the figure takes when all 
the internodes have been laid out, the prospective builder decides whetlier he 
should build on the site or not. Even in case the result of this preliminary 
divination is favorable, he may yet be balked of his purpose. For if, on re- 
turning home, he should have some dream of very ill omen, such as one that 
some relative is dead, he will abandon all thought of building the new house 
where he first intended. Again, should eitlier of the birds called hu-la-tuk and 
ta-mi-ang light on the beams of the new house, he will permanently abandon 
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the ill-omened place. If no such diificulty arises, he proceeds to build, being 
helped by his friends and relatives if he has the means to furnish them with 
food and drink. He is, however, careful so to time his operations that the 
doorway of the house is not built at a time of gibbous moon. 

When the house is built, he has still to observe certain precautions to avoid 
ill luck. On his way from the old house to the new, he notes how many houses 
he passes, and this number is the number of nights during which no one but 
he and his family must sleep in the new house, or, in case there are guests, it 
gives the number of nights which they must sleep in the new house consecutively. 
Thus, supposing the number of houses counted to be three, any guests that may 
pass a night in the new house must stay there two more before taking their 
departure. 

Even after the owner has moved into his new house, any bad omen, such as 
(lie cry of either of the birds mentioned, the cry of a deer, or a shock of 
earthquake, will make the owner abandon the house for a day or two. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in the opinion of Suba nuns of 
the Sindangan River, almost any unexpected and untoward event, such as the 
breaking of a dish, the running across the trail of a snake, news of the death 
of a relative, the cry of omen birds, such as the li-mu-kim {Phapitreron bre- 
virosiris Tweeddale) from the wrong direction, and the like is an evil omen. It 
must not be supposed that all bad omens are considered as of equal importance, 
or that they always make the Subanims give up a project, but they are all 
considered, and very frequently lead to delaying a piece of work, a journey, a 
marriage, or other undertaking. 

Ceremonies in connection with hunting. — The following ceremony 
was described to me both on the Sindangan Eiver and at Siukun. A 
miniature bow and arrow and four miniature spears are planted or 
laid on the ground^ and by them are placed four cigarettes^ four chews 
of betel^ a little rice^ a young chicken^ preferably black or at least dark 
colo]'ed, and several small images made of the bark of the ni-hung tree, 
with sticks thrust in them for legs. Incense is burned. In the Sin- 
dangan country^ the mituhu spirits are then invoked; in the Siukun 
region the being invoked is Apu Jungal^ who has the body of a man 
and the head of a pig. After this the images of pigs are thrust through 
with a spear^ and the chicken is thrown to the leader of the pack of dogs. 

In the Siukun region, another ceremony is performed after the hunter 
has killed seven boars. The intestines of the seventh ])oar are laid out 
on leaves as an offering to Apu Junga] , four sticks are set up around 
them, and on each stick aj'c placed, as on spits, seven small pieces of 
meat. Then incense is burned and Apu Jungal called on again to bless 
the pack of dogs, keeping them from sickness and accident, and endowing 
them with fierceness. 

Subanuns also have recourse to supernatural aid in tlieir quest of wild 
honey. The bees are supposed to belong to the manuhu, who are described as 
creatures with reddish or yellowish eyes, black complexion and woolly hair. 
It is quite possible, by the way, that the manulm of the Subanuns are the 
Negritos of a former time, transformed in the popular imagination into super- 
natural beings. A miniature bow and arrow are placed with the offerings, which 
consist of a black or dark colored chicken, and rice beer made with dark rice, 
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and honey. Lunai, a very sweet gummy substance, is burned, and the manuhii 
begged to guide the people of the settlement to the nests of the wild bees.^- As 
has been mentioned before, the Subanuns, at least in the regions visited by the 
writer, do not use bows and arrows. The latter are the characteristic weapons 
of the Negrito race, which appears to have disappeared from the Subanun 
country, but was found there so recently as the time of Father Combés." 

Before taking leave of the subject of Subanim ceremonies^ it may 
perhaps be worth wirile to set down testimony relating to two human 
sacrifices said to have been performed by Subanuns within a recent 
period. I can not ^'ouch for the truthfulness of the reports, although 
I am myself convinced that the first of the two mentioned took place^ 
and that the second probably did. I can not see any motive on the part 
of the Subanun headman who related an account of the first case to do 
so unless it was true^ and in the matter of the second one, the only 
conceivable reason for lying would be the desire on the part of the 
relator, who was a Mohammedan, to discredit the pagan Subanuns, a 
motive which seems somewhat inadequate. 

Information regarding the first instance, that of a human sacrifice alleged 
to have been performed at Siai, on Sibugai Bay, in or about the year 1900, 
on account of the death of the father of Headman Bantas, was obtained from 
Headman Pogud, of Gubawan, Avho stated that he was present. Several other 
Subanuns said that they also had been present on this occasion. 

An account of the second alleged case of human sacrifice was given to me by 
Datu Nunung of Siukun. Tie stated that in 1894 or thereabout he went to the 
Sindangan Bay region on behalf of his relative the Datu Maulana (title) of 
Siukun, w^ho belonged to a branch of the house of tlie Sultans of Magindanau, and 
as such believed that he had claims on the Subanuns of the bay. While Datu 
Nunung w^as there the Lajah Gunum (common war chief of many settlements) 
of the region died, and it was decided to hold a human sacrifice. Datu Nunung, 
according to his story, was invited to be present and asked to deal the first 
blow. On going to the place appointed, he found a great crowd of Subanuns 
gathered under and about a large open slied erected for the occasion. Under 
the shed he saw the intended victim, a slave bought for the occasion. The slave 
was not bound, but sat cross-legged on the ground, in stolid silence, while two 
armed Subanuns sat on his knees to prevent a break for liberty. The datu, 
with his barong, gave the first blow, "for altliough the business was repugnant to 

'- The prayer uttered by a medicine man at a mannlm ceremony witnessed by Headman 
Mandi of the Sindangan River ran as follows : 

"Dali amii din amu mannbua ; 
Manamu sEg manuk ; 
Sumuda na gumanuk ; 
Mama ssg mamaen ; 
Minimia de gasi ; 
Manunsuma dig nila ; 
Adum dima ami pEgdinaEn ; 
Miap panau ami 
Mekhaita da ami nekh tiwan 
Eg begaimu dinami." 
Translation : "Hasten hither, ye manubu; eat the chicken ; eat the egg ; chew the 
betel-nut mixture ; drink the rice beer ; eat the honeycomb ; in order that we may not 
be injured by you ; grant that every time we set out we may find bees." Sometimes 
the 7nanubu is addressed in the singular, sometimes in the plural. 
1-' See pagv) 12, note. 
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him, lie did not care to break with custom.'' His blow, a light one, was followed 
immediately by beating of gongs, yells, brandishing of spears, and a general 
attack on the victim, even the women taking a hand with sharpened bamboo 
or anything else that came to hand. The dispatching of the slave, which took 
but a moment, was followed by a feast of food and beer which lasted several 
days. 

There Í8 nothing improba bk*, a priori, in the Subaniins having per- 
forraed human sacrifice. Several such sacrifices have l)een reported from 
time to time during tlie last quarter of a century by the Jesnit mis- 
sionaries as liaving been performed by other tribes in Mindanao, espe- 
cially by the Bagobos. The latest hnman sacrifice know^n by the writei- 
to have taken place in Mindanao Avas in 1907.^"* 

SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON SXJBANUN RELIGION 

The preceding account of Subanun religious ceremonies has^ it is 
hoped^ brought out some of the ideas which underlie them. The world, 
in the belief of the Subanun^ is filled with a multitude of spirits, many 
of which are malevolent, and the others, though not of malignant char- 
acter, may injure him at any time if slighted or provoked in any way. 
These. latter spirits are known genérica! ly as the diwata, a term evidently 
of Indian origin. They, as well as tlie manamat or malignant spirits, 
live in various regions, some in the far west, some in heaven, which is 
conceived as a solid and material place, some in the intervening space 
between the earth and heaven, and some on the earth. Many Subanuns 
conceive of the spirits that inhabit the great trees, and possess the land, 
called mamanua ^^ as diwata, while others are inclined to put them in 
a class by themselves. The diwata are, of course, created in the image 
of those who liave imagined them. They are commoidy thought to be 
male and female, and to have wives and children. They are, however, 
currently believed to be immortal, while the bad spirits, manamat, can 
l)e killed by them. However, it is dangerous to enter into details of 
Subanun belief regarding the nature of spirits, for the reason that while 
the Subannns firmly believe in their existence, they themselves are hazy 
as to details, and are apt to give confused and even contradictory answers 
to questions regarding them. 

There is one point on which all Subanuns appear to be agreed, namely, 
the belief that the ditvata and otlier spirits are pleased with food and 
drink. Many are hazy in their minds regarding the manner in which 
the spirits partake of the viands. They all recognize the fact that food 
set out for the spirits remains intact as far as appearances go. One or 

^■* An article in the PliiUppine Journal of Science, Section A, 3, 1908, entitled "A Case 
of Human Sacrifice among the Bagobos," gives an official account of this case and 
references to cases previously reported by missionaries. 

^5 In all probability formed, like the local name of the Negritos of northeastern 
Mindanao, of the word be-nu-a, or ha-nu-a, land or country, and the possessive prefix 
wa, the I) being changed to m under the influence of the initial letter of the prefix, 
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two intelligent Su])aniins told nie, without the idea liiiving been sug- 
gested to tlieni in any way, that they snpposed that the spirits took the 
(ji-rnud; that is, the souls oi'. the food. It is evident, also, that the Su- 
])annns helieve that the spirits enjoy scents, for the Ijurning of incense— 
a sweet-sjuelling resin obtained froni the Mindanao forest — is a rontine 
procedure of the priests wben they invoke the spirits. It may he, there- 
fore, that it is beli(^ved that the smell of food and di'ink appeals to 
spiritual beings. 

The idea of some one diwata wlio is the great head oí all the others 
appeal's to l)e a widespread one among the Suhanuns. The Subanuns 
have for centuries heard, from Christian Filipinos and from Moros, oí 
the Supreme God, the Dios of the Christians with whom they have come 
in contact, and the iVllah of the Moros. In many regions, also, the 
Subanun is familiar with the idea of kingsliip, and as he transfers con- 
ditions in the w^orld he knows to the woi'ld he does not know, it is not 
surprising that he should think of the supernatural world as possessing 
a supi'eme head. At some settlements on Sindangan Bay, I was told 
by the natives that the supreme dmata, who lived in heaven, was called 
Gulai; others told me that they had heard of a supreme ditvata, but did 
not care to give his name. Still others said that they knew nothing 
positively on the point, but supposed that matters were the same among 
the diwata as among men, with headmen, datus, and sultans of various 
degrees. Parthei' to the south than Sindangan Bay, in the Siukun 
region, the people stated that they knew there was one supreme diwata, 
l)ut did not call him Gulai. What they did call trim they did not care 
to say. 

Greater unanimity and positiveness jU'evail among the Siü)anuns on 
the subject of the soul's survival oí the l)ody. l^]verywhei'e the writer 
found it to be the custom of the Subanuns to lay nseful objects, such 
as woT'king knives, betel boxes, etc., with the dead. It has been seen, 
also, that food is set ont for them, and tbat even after they have been 
buried a long time, they uuvy be addressed with (h^|)recatory words when 
their graves are ])assed by the living, or when souu' other circumstanc^e 
brings tliem to mind. It is a general l)elief among the Subanuns that 
the dead, if the proper ceremonies ha\e been performed for them, go 
to langit, heaven. The Subanuns do not ))]'etend to know positively 
what the sonls of the dead do there, but it is significant that working 
tools are among the commonest things ])ui-ied witli corpses. Tliei'c does 
not seem to be any idea of punishment for the bad in tlie ghost world. 
The Subanun spirits or gods punish, not because of any inlierent wiclced- 
ness of a iruur's life, but because he has in some way slighted or provoked 
them, '^riie gods are conceived of as intensely human in their nature, 
resenting neglect jnst as would a man. The punishment meted out by 
supernatiu'al beings is not delayed until after death. It is the firm and 
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intense belief of the Subanuns that such punishment is meted out here 
and now^ taking tangible forms, such as a plague of locusts, a destructive 
drought, sickness, or death. 

Some indications were seen that the Subanuns believe that animals and what 
are to us inanimate objects are possessed of something analogous to the soul 
{gi-mud), of man. A ceremony for catching the "soul of the rice" was described 
to me. A Subanun chief informed me that the reason jars placed with the dead 
are commonly broken is to set free the "soul" of the jar to follow that of the 
owner. One Subanun, questioned regarding dreams, said that he supposed that 
what the dreamer saw were the souls of the objects dreamed about. 
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The Subanuns have a rich fund of stories, which add to the pleasure 
of their feasts. These stories fall naturally into two classes, those 
which are merely recounted and those which are sung or chanted. The 
tales of the first kind are shorty often jocose, and frequently of a Ra- 
belaisian ñavor; they are not held in honor, and serve merely to start a 
laugh and pa^s the time. Unfortunately I could gather but two of 
them, neither of which would look well in print. On the other hand, 
the long tales which are sung are always of a serious character. Diwata, 
that is, the gods, commonly figure in them, as well as mythical chiefs 
and ladies who were on familiar terms with gods, and half divine them- 
selves. These tales are long, and leisurely in their movement; it often 
takes the greater part of a night to finish one of them. ISTot everyone 
is capable of singing them; it reqidres a strong memory and a good 
voice to do so. The singer is encouraged and sustained by another 
person who takes no part in the entertainment except that he starts 
him off by chanting a number of meaningless syllables at the pitch and 
in the time of the recitative to follow, and whenever he thinks the prin- 
cipal performer may be getting tired, he gives the latter a chance to 
rest a few moments by taking up the last phrase or sentence sung and 
repeating it, sometimes twice. 

Many of these long tales revolve about a small set of principal per- 
sonages, among whom are '^'^The widow's son,'' "The orphan girl," and 
PunbEnua, who went to the snake coiled around the tree that grows in 
the navel of the sea. Tales such as these bring respect for the man or 
woman who can sing them, and pass from one settlement to another at 
festivals, so that they are current now among Kalibugans and Subanuns 
of both the northern and the southern portions of the peninsula. In the 
following pages, however, where a few^ typical examples of these serious 
tales are given, the name of the particular settlement where each one 
was taken down is given. 

A STORY OF THE WIDOW'S SON 

[Chanted by a Subanun of Nueva Reus, Zamboanga Peninsula] 

Once on a time there lived a widow's son.^ This youth followed closely the 
customs of his people and was a wise and hospitable man. He lived by working 
clearings in the woods, and by hunting wild pigs with his dog. One evening 
he said to his mother, the widow, "To-morrow T go out to Imnt pigs, do you 

1 Subanun, Bata uEg balu lihun. 
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therefoie prepare rice before dawn." So the mother prepared rice, and after eating 
it lie ^et out at dawn, with a hunting spear and his dog. He w^ent deeper and 
deeper into the woods without meeting game. At last when the sun was high, 
he sat (h)wn on a stone to rest. Taking out his lime and betel-nut, he began 
to chew, and to tliink liow far he was from home, and how strange it was that 
liis dog had not vet found a wild pig. While he w^as thinking thus, all at once 
he heard the sharp barking of his dog, and crowding a morsel of betel-nut and 
leaf into his mouth, he leaped to his feet and ran to where the sound came 
from. Then he saw^ a large fine pig, all black save the four legs, wiiich were all 
white. He poised his spear, but the pig ran before he could throw it. The pig 
did not run toward a water course, bnt straight up the mountain wdiere the orphan 
was. The hunter pursued him hotly. Six times the pig made a stand, but 
eacli time made oil" just as the orphan was about to throw his spear. Finally 
he stopped a seventh time, this time on top of a large white stone. The orphan 
took careful aim and succeeded in bringing down the pig. Then with a piece of 
I'attan he tied together the legs, and ]nu\(y the pig on his back, with rattan passing 
around his neck and between his legs. 

He was thinking of the long journey home when a door swung open out of the 
large stone, and a man stepped out and asked, "Wliy have 3'OU killed my master's 
pig?" The orphan answered, "I did not know it was anybody's pig, 1 went out 
to hunt pigs as is my custom; my dog found this pig' and I pursued and killed 
it without any thought that it belonged to any one." "Come in," said the man, 
''and see my master." So the widow's son entered the great stone through the 
door and found himself in a spacious house. The floor of this house was covered 
with cloth wiiich had seven wide stripes of red and seven of wiiite, alternating; 
it also had a cloth ceiling" likewise of white and red, in alternate stripes. Soon 
the master of the house appeared. His trousers were of seven colors, likewise 
his jacket, and the twisted kerchief of his liead. He ordered betel -nut to be set 
before the widow's son; so the betel-nut was brought out on a tray. After they 
had chewed for a time the master of the liouse ordered rice beer brought out. 
The pasnh or measure of the big jar held as much as seven big baml)oo w^ater 
vessels, and the jar itself was so large that it had to be let through the floor to 
rest on the ground beneath the house, and even then a seat had to be brought, and 
when the widow's son seated himself on thiSj he was at just the right level to 
take the reed to drink the rice beer. TIiq widow's son drunk seven pasuh or 
measures, then the master of the house had set before him rice and fish. The 
niatter of his pig was soon smoothed over. The master admitted that the widow's 
son was not to blame and said that he wished to make a brother of him. The 
latter said that if there was no evil i)lan to carry out he would be glad to acce])t 
the friendship of the man. So he stayed there seven days,-"^ tlien the widow's 
son said he must return to his home. 

He set out on tlie return journey and sat down on a stone to rest wdien the sun 
was high, and drew out his betel-nut to cliew. Suddenly looking np he saw 
siwen men armed with shield, kris, and spear. Each of tlu^ seven men was dressed 
Í!i a different color and each of them liad eyes of the same color as liis clothing. 
The chief of the seven was dressed all in red and had red eyes to correspond. He 
asked the widow's son whither he was going. The widow's son explained, and 
then said, "Now in return I ask you where are you bound for, made ready as 
you are for war." The red-eyed man dressed in red replied, "We are warriors;^ 
we go up and down in the world killing whatever we see that has life. Now 



* Subanun, langit langit. 

3 Subanun, pitu gehi, i. e., seven nights. 

^ Subanun, helangayan. 
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that we have met you we must kill you too." Then the widow's sou heard a 
voice singing, "Fight, for they will try to kill you whether you liglit or not." 
The widow's son replied to the red-eyed man '^1 am not a fighter, hut since you 
say you mean to fight me I shall not run away, but fight," and looking up he 
saw a kris and fighting spear and shield. He recognized these as the ones he 
had left at home. Three days and nights the battle raged between the seven 
and the widow's son. On the third day the leader called i o Ids men, "Take care 
lest you die for I have never seen a man figlit like this." Soon afterwards the 
leader fell, cut at the waist so that only tlie breadth of two fingers remained 
not cut through. Then one after the other the other six fell also. 

When all were killed, the widow's son was so crazed by the rage of fighting 
that he thought no more of returning home, but set out to find whom he should 
slay. After a time lie came to the house of a great giant named Dumalagangan. 
He was a great warrior, and his house was full of men of common stature whom 
he had captured. The widow's son called up from outside the house, "Is the 
master of the house at home? If he is let him come down and fight." The 
giant's kisangulmtf/ said to his master^ "There is a man outside who wishes to 
fight." "Where is the fighter?" exclaimed the giant, contemptuously, "Ask him 
what he wants." The widow's son said, "If you are brave come down and fight." 
The giant exclaimed, "Who is this that seeks a fight with me? Usually 1 liave 
to seek my antagonist." So in a great rage he seized his fighting spear, whose 
shaft was as the trunk of a pugan tree, and its blade like the leaf of the banana, 
also his shield and his pinohalan [bolo-shaped knife], and Avithout waiting 
to go down the notches of the notched log tliat led from the door to the ground, 
leaped down. He looked about for an antagonist expecting to see a great man ; 
on catching sight of the widow's son he burst out into contemptuous words saying. 
"Where is the man that wants to fight? That thing? it's only a fly." The 
widow's son did not reply, but drawing his kris rushed on his huge enemy. The 
fight went on three days and nights and at last the giant fell wounded in the side 
at the waist. 

Then the widow's son burned the house and went on Ids way seeking whom 
he might slay. All at once he heard a voice saying, "Return home, for your 
mother is grieved at your absence." Then the widow's son in his rage lunged 
forward with his kris, though he saw no enemy; for he was in a rage. Tlie 
cliwata that was speaking to him, made a pass at him with his mnsala hungkas 
(a kerchief worn on the shoulder), and the widow's son fell into a brief sleep. 
On waking, his rage had passed away, and he saw the kerchief in front of him 
and the diicata. The latter told him to go home and prepare a great store of 
rice beer, for he was coming to visit him. He ex[)lained that the seven men, 
who tried to kill the widow's son had been sent by the dinxtia who liv^ed in the 
large stone, for the diiraia had seen from the lines in the widow's son's hand 
that he was destined to marry the orphan girl ^ whom he wished to marry himself. 
"Now%" said the friendly dkoata, "you have conquered: all your enemies are dead; 
but T shall bring them back to life and you will all live at peace." So the 
widow's son went home. His mother had given him uj) for dead. The people of 
the ranchería w^ere bidden to prepare rice beer and all day long they came to the 
widow's house bearing jars of the drink. At night there was a great drinking 
feast, the diirata of the great stone, his seven emissaries, the friendly diwata, 
and the giant, all came. The widow's son married the orphan girl and the diwata 
of the great stone married a beautiful woman from Mecca, a very wise woman who 
had a familiar spirit Avho taught her wisdom. 

"^ One of the stock characters in Subanun tales. 
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A STORY OF PUNBENUA, WHO WENT TO THE NAVEL OF THE SEA 

[Chanted by a Kalibugan woman of Siukun] 

PunbEnua and Maksili had just been married. There were great rejoicings 
which lasted six or seven whole moons. Then PunbEnua heard that Datu Lakai- 
bunga's wife had borne him twins, a boy and a girl. PunbEnua's heart burned 
with envy for as yet he had no children, while Datvi Lukaibunga had now a 
beautiful little girl and a fine boy. So out of envy he forbade the beating of 
kulifitangan and of gongs, and even placed in pits which he dug the very dogs and 
cocks, that their voices might not be heard in the land. PunbEnua lived on a 
stream called Tuhig nmi gEgling Dulungan si GEla. When two months had passed 
without a single sound of joy at this ranchería PunbEnua wondered at the conduct 
of his wife Maksili. She would neither eat nor chew betel but slept continually. 
PunbEnua and his wife slept in separate rooms. One day at sunrise PunbEnua 
entered the room and pushing aside the curtain asked her why she liked to sleep 
so much, whether it was because she was with child or what. Maksili replied 
that she was not with child, but merely a little indisposed. But PunbEnua leaving 
her apartment, ordered the rhythm called gagun sinam hElilu beaten to summon 
the people, and especially the midwife, who was to look at his wife and decide 
whether she was with child or not. 

The summons was heard at the settlement of the girl Pinungan Basalun, a 
maiden niece of PunbEnua. She knew that her uncle had forbidden the beating 
of gongs, so, on hearing the sound, she was very curious to know what the reason 
could be. So she put on her best garments and came to the door to go out. At 
this moment a slight shower fell and a rainbow appeared, one end of which 
rested on the threshold of Pinungan's house, and the other on that of PunbEnua. 
So Pinungan Basalun did not cover the distance on the ground, but traveled over 
the rainbow from her house to her uncle's. 

On her arrival PunbEnua had a mat spread for her just outside the room of 
his wife and offered her betel-nut on a golden tray. So she chewed betel-nut 
with her teeth that flashed with inset gold. When she had finished chewing she 
asked her uncle what the reason was that he had beaten the summons, seeing 
that she had heard that he had not only forbidden the beating of gongs, but even 
prevented the sound of dogs and cocks from being heard by putting them into })itR. 
PunbEnua replied that he had the gongs beaten to call the people together and 
especially tbe midwife to see whether Maksili was with child or not. Pinungan 
Basalun said that as for that she could tell herself whether Maksili was with 
child or not. Entering the room of Maksili and pushing aside the curtains she 
took her by the arm. She saw at once that the woman was with child and asked 
her what she fancied she would like to eat. Maksili replied that there was a 
thing she fancied but she had refrained from mentioning it to PunbEnua because 
it was to be found at a great distance and she had too much consideration for 
liim to expose him to so much danger. When pressed by Pinungan to say what 
it was she confessed that it was the liver of the black snake tliat lived in the 
tree Dangal Bahal that grew in the place called Pusu Dagat.*' This is the place, 
in the middle of the sea, which rises and falls, and causes the tides. On Pinungan's 
leaving the room of Maksili, PunbEnua asked her eagerly for her opinion and she 
replied that his wife was with child. PunbEnua then asked what his wife fancied 
she would like to eat. Pinungan said that she would like to eat the liver and 
heart of the black snake that lived in the great tree Dangal Bahal, that grows in 
the very midst of the sea. Thereupon she took leave of her uncle, and rising on 
the rainbow, returned to her home. 



* i. e., navel or Center of the sea. 
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PimbEiiua brooded over what she had said. He neither ate nor chewed betel- 
nut the whole day. Finally, near sundown he entered his wife's room to tell her 
that he was leaving to get the liver of the black snake. He ordered his galley 
to be prepared, and when the night was well begun set out on his dangerous 
errand. 

For three whole moons he sailed, when one day he saw tlie great tree spreading 
over the waters. Fortunately he happened to arrive at a time when the water was 
calm. The great tree was rooted on a rock. He saw the great black snake wound 
around the tree. The snake saw" him and said, "1 lie in wait for birds and 
animals in order to eat tliem, now I will eat yon." Punbi<:iina replied, "It is 
because of a great need that I have come here. As for your eating me you 
may do so at once," and he stretched ont his hand. The snake lifted up his head 
and stretching his body seized the hand with his teeth, but he dropped it at once 
saying: "It is bitter, more bitter than the pandiavxd?^'' Then he said, "What do 
you wish here? Whatever you wish I must yield to you for T can not eat you." 
Then PunbEnua told his errand, and the shining black snake turned up his belly 
and PunbEnua, ripping open with his kris a part of it, cut off a piece of the liver 
and a piece of the heart. Then taking a morsel of betel-nut he chew^ed it and 
taking it from his mouth put it on the wounds and they healed up at once, as if 
they had never been. Then the snake feeling himself healed said to , PunbEnua : 
"If this son of yours who is about to be born should ever have need of me, let 
him mention my name, and, although I am of no account, I may be able to help 
him." 

Wrapping the liver in a kerchief, PunbEnua hastily made away from tlie 
dangerous place. He sailed about the fourth part of a day when a great storm 
came upon him. He saw that it was impossible to do anything against the wind ; 
he could only scud before it. Then he called aloud before it, "If it be true 
that I am as one of the diwata, let this kerchief of mine speed to my house," 
and throwing his kerchief containing the liver into the air it sped through the 
air until it reached the very room of Maksili, who saw it and said, ""This is 
the kerchief of PunbEnua." But the boat could make no lieadway against the 
wind, and scudded before it all night. 

At daybreak PunbEnua saw that he had been carried to DvlEiuian nokh Songunui 
Tuhig nokh Wanting where dwelt an enemy of his, Datu Lumalab. On entering 
the mouth of the river PunbEnua caused the gongs to be beaten and the cannons 
to be fired. Lumalab and his people s^^'armed down to the water's edge, for 
they were many. PunbEnua wrapped on his gcnhEf^ and went ashore with 
one hundred and fifty men, and on being asked by Datu Lumalab for tlie reason 
of the visit, related how he had set out for the great tree in the navel of the 
sea, and had been driven out of his course during his return voyage by a great 
storm. Lumalab replied, "This is a place to which no living thing, man or beast, 
ever came and returned." He pointed to a stream that flowed by his house. 
PunbEnua looked and saw that the river was of blood, and its stones were human 
skulls. Lumalab went on: "Now if you wish to return to your galley for prepa- 
ration before we have some diversion, you are free to do so." PunbEnua's squire ^ 
urged his master to return and flee, for the men of Lumalab were many. But 
PunbEnua said, "JSTot so, for if we leave now it will be said that I fled, and death 
is better than disgrace for a man." So he remained with his hundred and fifty 
men, at the same time sending his squire back to the galley to guard it with 
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^A kind of creeper proverbial for its bitterness. 

s Coarse, thick cloth used as armor. 

^ Subanun, pi-lak, squire or fighting companion. 
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the remaining hundred and fifty men, and to bring aid to Punbenua whenever 
lie should be sent for. 

So the squire returned to the galley and PunbEnua went into Lumalab's house. 
There Lumalab had a feast spread before the stranger, and gave him rice beer to 
drink. But in the beer he had placed a poison called lupag. After eating and 
drinking they went out to do battle, Lumalab with his many men and PunbEnua 
with only a hundred and fifty men. But first, Lumalab placing a kerchief on 
tlie ground, a Jcota or stockade sprang up into the air higher than a man could 
see, cutting- off the squire and his men from coming to the aid of PunbEnua. 
Then the fight began. The two champions fought continually for seven days 
and niglits, then seven weeks, then month by month, until one year ran into 
another till fifteen years of continuous fighting had taken place. Many of 
Lumalab's followers were killed, but so many were these people that it seemed 
at the end that there were more than ever before. Now^ all of the hundred and 
fifty who were with PunbEnua were killed and he himself was no more than 
skin and bones. 

Meantime Maksili on receiving the kerchief with a piece of the liver and heart 
of the shining black snake, recognized the kerchief as that of PunbEnua. And 
soon afterwards she felt her pains coming on and calling to her maid she said, 
"I believe that my travail has begun," and she travailed for seven days and 
nights and brought forth twins, a boy and girl. The boy was black but his 
sister was white. The boy was born first and when the girl was being born a 
great storm came up, and snatching up the new-born girl whirled her away to 
the great tree Dangal Bahal that grows in the navel of the sea. And the shining 
black snake, looking upon it, said, "Surely this is tlie little child of Avhich Pun- 
bEnua spoke. PunbEnua has not returned to his home or the clnhl would not liave 
been lost thus," and as it had been whirled away before it could be washed, 
licked it all over with his forked tongue, and opening a door that led into the 
tree, placed the little girl within. And the interior of the tree was furnished 
like a house. But Maksili did not know where the girl was, and bewailed her 
lot, saying, "If PunbEnua had been here the child would not have been lost." 

Meanwhile PunbEnua was hard put to it to escape death. He was too weak to 
do more than try to cover his body with his shield. Finally, the kris of Lumalab 
crashed through this and PunbEnua sank to the ground, wounded in the side. 
Then taking a kerchief he threw it in the air and it sped to the feet of the 
squire on the galley. But before the latter could come to his aid, PunbEnua was 
dead, and Lumalab caused his dead body to be hung in a coconut tree near the ]ivei' 
mouth. The squire on receiving the kerchief sprang up at once and seizing 
his weapons sprang ashore alone. He was confronted by the lofty wall which 
Lumalab had raised with his kerchief, but the squire said, "If it be true that 
my master is a great datu, and of an ancient family of datus, then I can leap 
over the wall," and leaping intx) the air he cleared the koto nt a bound and 
found himself on the other side. Every living thing, man or beast, that he 
found on the way he killed, until he reached his master. When he saw the 
headless trunk he beat his breast and cried, "Would that I had been with you 
that we might have died together," and he rushed at Datu Lumalab. So the 
two fought together for three nights and days. At the end of that time he 
felt very wealc and could do no more than merely ward ofiT the datu's blo\\'s. 

Meantime the black boy grew faster than common children. Tn a week he was 
ii big baby, in two weeks he was crawling, in three weeks he could stumble about 
and at the end of one moon he could walk. When he was fifteen years old he 
was already full grown. One day he asked his mother wliether he did not have 
a father, *Tor," he said, "every one near here has a father; where is mine?" 
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At the mention of his father, Maksili wept, and told him the story of PunbEnua's 
quest. "I do not know whether he lives or not," she said. Then her black son, 
who was called Datu nEng Mitum Ohawasa iXFMg MEdKndum, went into his chamber 
and ate nothing for seven nights and days. At the end of that time he came 
out and said he was going out in search of his father. So he went down to the 
shore of the sea. And as he came to the water's edge he saw a black snake in 
the water, as big as the thickest part of a man's leg. And the snake seeing him, 
came to the shore, and lifting half of his body out of the water, said: "I was 
sent by my datu who lives in the tree Dangal Bahal, to take you to where your 
father is." So the black datu sat on the snake's back, and the snake carried 
him over the sea, for he knew where PunbEnua was. 

At the end of a day and a night Datu nEng Mitum Ghasawa nEng MEdEndum 
reached the mouth of Lumalab's settlement. lie saw a galley of seven banks of 
oars and men within it, but none wdio seemed to be a datu. He looked up into 
a coconut tree and saw a man's head there. He did not recognize the head, but 
it filled him with dark foreboding. But he went on and saw a squire fighting 
with a datu. Then he spoke to the squire and asked him the cause of his 
fighting. The squire did not wish to speak of the past, but being asked, could 
not refuse, and told how he had set out with a datu named PunbEnua on a quest 
for the heart and liver of the great black serpent that lived in the great tree in 
the navel of the sea, and how they had been driven by a storm to this island, 
and how PunbEnua was killed by the datu who was fighting now. Meantime 
Datu Lumalab saw the two men talking, and cried out, "If tins is some aid 
coming to your help let him come on, for I have not yet had enough." Then 
the Black Datu said, "It is not fit that a datu should fight with a mere 
pilak, 1 will take your adversary's place." The Black Datu, on leaving home 
had told Maksili that he would never return, so, after wrapping up the head 
of PunbEnua in a kerchief, and sending it through the air to Maksili, he com- 
manded the squire to take the galley and return liome with all the people on it, 
while he remained to fight. For three nights and three days he fought with 
Datu Lumalab. At the end of that time he struck him in the waist with his 
kris, so that Lumalab was almost cut in two, his body only hanging together by 
a strip of flesh two fingers wide. Then he killed all of Lumalab's people and 
ran about killing every living thing that he met, and searching for more. 

Meantime Maksili's brother, Tandag Banag, said to his sons, "It has been a 
long time since we have visited my sister, go and see how she fares." Then three 
of his four sons, namely, Tulali, Tigulanga, and Mending Pisa, set out for her 
place. They arrived there on the afternoon of the same day on which PunbEnua's 
squire had come. They did not wait to beat the gong at the mouth of the river, 
but leaped ashore at once and went to her house. They found her in tears, for 
the squire had told her the story of PunbEnua's fight and death and the danger of 
her son. On hearing the story, Tulali and his brothers set out at once to seek 
her son, the Black Datu. Coming to the galley that was an heirloom of seven 
generations, a galley that had curtains within, they said, "If it be true that 
you are a galley that is an heirloom of seven generations you will not need the 
labor of men but will of yourself set out on our journey." So saying they 
leaped within and the galley, without push of oars or sails, started at once and 
moved swiftly over the waters. 

Meantime the son of Lukaibunga, Magutanga, wished to go abroad to see 
the world. He put on his best garments, anointed with oil his locks which reached 
to his waist and set a comb in his hair. Then he went to the head of the notched 
log to go down, but a rainbow appeared at the threshold, and he traveled over 
it to where it ended at the settlement of Datu Lumalab. There he descended on 
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the earth and wondered because he saw no living thing. As he went on, looking 
for some one, he saw a great hole in the ground and the footprint of a man who 
had gone down it. But he did not wish to descend into the ground, and spreading 
his kerchief, and seating himself upon it, he flew through the air until he reached 
the Land of the Setting Sun, whose datu was Magujahang PmigEM M^gligat Dali 
Andau. 

Now Lukaibunga's son had set out on his travels, and Bai'^^ Mali Mulok hai 
sEg Ginampul acted as follows. She Avas jealous of his twin sister Binubung, 
for being a diicata, she knew beforehand that she was destined to marry the 
Black Datu. So she sought to make her marry someone else, that she might 
have him herself. She spread out her kerchief and said, "If it is true that I am 
a diioata, do jou become a hanug}'^'' The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
when the kerchief disappeared and a hanug appeared. She told the haniig to 
go to where Lukaibunga's daughter was and bring her to where she was. So 
the bird Hew to Lukaibunga's daughter's house and seizing the girl, brought her 
to the diicaia. Then the Mistress of the Air laid her in a glass casket and 
turned a key upon lier so that she could not escape. And turning to the hanug 
she said, "Take this to Datu Lumughtin and. tell him that it is a gift from me." 
So the great bird bore that girl to the datu and told him what the Mistress of 
the Air had said. As the great bird bore the girl away she screamed for help, 
calling out the name of her brother. The Black Datu heard the cry from 
where he was under the earth and exclaimed, 'T hear a good bird-song." Binubung 
as she sped through the air heard the speech and replied: "Why do you answer, 
seeing that I did not call on you? I could have done so, for I know your name; 
it is Dogbuluan GhEtunan." So Dogbuluan heard his name for the first time. 
Then the datu looked at the girl tlirough the casket and liked her. And he said 
to her, "Fetch me some betel-nut to chew." And Binubung replied, "I will do 
so willingly if you will open the casket, for I have been told that the one who 
opens my casket will be my husband." Then Datu Lumughun sought to open 
the casket and failing in that he struck it with a hammer^ but it would not break. 
For six days and nights he labored but in vain. 

Dogbuluan GhEtunan, after slaying Datu Lumalab and his people, w^ent on to 
seek further victims and came to an opening in the ground. He went down the 
opening and it was his footprint on the ground that the son of Lakaibvmga 
had seen. He went down and down and finally met Datu MEnElEngma who 
lives in the bottom of the sea and is its lord. There he fought with MEnElEngman 
and finally striking him at the waist with his kris killed him. Then he came 
back to the surface, and walking first on the island and then on the sea, he 
came near the land of Datu Lumughun. Now this place was peculiar in that it 
fled before him, so that for seven nights and days he tried to catch up with 
it and failed, though he was only twenty fathoms from it all the time. Then 
he took his kerchief and said, "If it is true that I am a great datu and under 
the protection of diicata, on my fluttering the kerchief this place will stay 
still." So he fluttered the kerchief and the land stood still so that he entered 
the very house of Datu Lumughun. There he saw the casket, but as dawn was 
just breaking, and one could not see clearly, Datu Lumughun did not see him. 
GhEtunan touched the casket and it flew open. The Datu Lumughun was glad 
for he thouglit he himself had opened it. Binubung also was glad and she knew 
who had set her free. But soon Datu Lumughun noted the presence of GhEtunan. 
Ho cried to Binubung, "So tliis is why you are glad; it is because of the arrival 



^" Title equivalent to 'Lady' or 'Princess'. 
^' A kind of mythical bird. 
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of this man." And seizing weapons he leaped to the ground to fight with 
GhE tunan. 

Seven moons Ghstunan fought against Datu Lumughun and his people, but 
he could not conquer, for every time he killed one of Datu Lumughun' s men 
two sprang up in his place. After seven months Tulali and his brothers arrived 
in a galley that was an heirloom seven generations old. On seeing GhEtunan 
they gave him their hand, saying that they had not expected to find him there, 
but at the island of Datu Lumalab where they had not yet arrived. After 
speaking thus the three brothers joined in the fight. But, as before, every time 
an enemy was killed two sprang up in his place. Finally Pinungan Basalun, 
niece of PunbEnua, had pity on her relatives who w^ere fighting; for althougli 
they were out of her sight, they were not out of her knowledge, for she was 
a dkvata and knew how matters stood with them. So she went on a rainbow 
to Datu PogowanEn, who lived in the air, asking for aid, and he went to Asug. 
When he came to the latter she was seated, and when she arose to go to her 
room she seemed to be a very little old woman, who seemed to be about to 
fall down at every step. But wdien she entered her room she was changed into 
a beautiful young woman. She approached a golden jar, and on opening it a 
charmed belt inlaid Avith pearls flew out. Asug gave it to PogowanEn, wlio moved 
on a rainbow which reached the place where GhEtunan was fighting. As he came 
over the place where GhEtunan stood he dropped the belt. GhEtunan seized it at 
once and bound it around his waist. After this whenever GhEtunan killed an 
enemy he stayed dead and no one took his place. 

Once GhEtunan cut Datu Lumughun nearly in two, but Lumughun binding a 
kerchief over the wound was restored at once. But after twice seven days and 
seven nights of fighting GhEtunan struck him again, severing him in two at 
the waist. This time Datu Lumughun sank to the ground to rise up no more. 
At this moment Magutanga, twin brother of Binubung, arrived from the land of the 
west, wdiere he had killed its datu. By this time all the datus were crazed 
by the lust of blood. They struck at each other without regard for kinship, 
each one against all the rest. None could kill the others, but the crasli of 
their shields when they met was like thunder. When Asug saw that the datus 
were crazed with the blood lust^ she fluttered her kerchief over tliem and they 
all fell asleep a moment, and when they awoke they were in their right minds. 
Then they all set out for the house of Maksili where a great huklug ^" was being 
prepared by the brother of Tulali, who had not followed him on his quest, and 
by Maksili. For PogowanEn had gone before, bidding them prepare a feast. 
Thither went also Asug and Pinungan Basalun, and Asug went by way of the 
great tree in the navel of the sea and took the Black Data's twin sister, now grow^n 
to a beautiful woman, with her, and the great Magbayaja himself, greatest of 
all the diwata, went also to the feast and he caused all those who had been 
slain in the fights to live again, PunbEnua and Datu Lumalab and Datu Lu- 
mughun, who ruled in the land that fled before GhEtunan. And Binubung was 
married to Dogbuluan GhEtunan, and his sister to Datu Magutanga. And there 
was great rejoicing. 

A STORY OF THE ORPHAN GIRL ^^ 
[Chanted by a Subanun of Nueva Reus, Zamboanga Peninsula.] 

There was once an orphan girl. One day she was surprised at noontime 
with a great drowsiness. She wondered at this sleepiness, but not being able 

^2 Festival with dancing on a raised platform. 

13 Subanun, Bata Ilu neg lihun. Like "the widow's son," "the orphan girl" is one 
of the stock characters of Subanun tales, and the storj-- here given is but one of several 
told of her. 
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to resist itj she folded up her sewing and, stretching herself out on a mat, 
fell fast asleep. As she slept she dreamed. A beautiful woman came to her and 
¡said, "Formerly the place where you live was full of people, instead of un- 
inhabited save by you, as at present. But one day the manamat " came and 
devoured them all, save you, and they are coming again to get you. So on 
the third day from now leave this place lest you be devoured also." On awaking 
the orphan girl wondered at the dream, but did not act upon it. "After all," 
she said, "it was only a dream." So she remained where she was. At dawn 
of the third day a huge spider approached her and said: "I understand that 
you were warned in a dream to leave this place. Why have you not done so?" 
The orphan girl replied, "There are two reasons why I have not left this place; 
first, because the warning was merely a dream, and second, because where my 
father and mother have died it is fitting that I should die also." But the spider 
reproved her and told her to leave at once, "for," he said, "the manamat are 
at this moment on the way hither to devour you." 

So the orphan girl went into her room and put on her best clothes, and 
weeping at the remembrance of her father and mother she went down the notched 
log to join the great spider. The sprder and she went on till they came to a 
well. They had no sooner reached the well than they heard a great noise of 
people in the house they had just left. "I shall remain here," said the spider, 
"while you had better fiee this way," pointing out a direction to the orphan 
girl. So she fled up the path he had pointed out, for she was now filled with 
terror. She had scarcely disappeared when three persons came running up to 
the well. They wore black breeches that reached only to the knees, and black 
jackets, while on their heads they wore black kerchiefs. Their chins were 
bearded and their eyes were red. "What are you seeking?" asked the spider, 
"you are in haste." "We are seeking the orphan girl," replied one of the three, 
"but why do you ask? You must have seen her." The spider denied it, but 
the manamat said, "We smell her recent presence here; tell us where she went 
or we kill you." Then the spider, pointing one of his crooked legs, said, "She 
went this way." Now the spider wished to give the orplian girl a start over 
the manamat, so he did not straighten out his leg when he pointed; thus the 
manamat were led astray. Soon they came running back, saying, "We can not 
see her tracks; we liave also lost her scent. Tell us the truth." So the 
spider held out a second leg crooked as before. The manamat dashed off again, 
but soon came back with the same complaint. After the fourth false start one 
of the manamat lifted up his stick to kill the spider. So the spider straightened 
out his last remaining leg and showed the right direction. Then the manamat 
rushed ofT again, and this time they could follow the scent and the footprints. 
Finally they caught sight of the orphan girl who had reached the ridge of a 
mountain; but she, looking back, also caught a glimpse of the ma.na.mat and 
when they reached the top of the ridge, she was in the valley on the other side. 

Finally, in the middle of the afternoon of the second day, she saw a little hut. 
In front of the hut was a young man, a servant who was cooking rice. She was 
so much exhausted that she staggered and fell on the floor and fell asleep without 
saying a word. 

Meantime the youth saw a multitude approaching, three persons being in 
front of the rest. He also noted one person of gigantic size. This was Gunluh,^^ 
chief of all the manamat. Now it happened that the hut was a hunting lodge 



^^ Evil spirits, generally considered by the Subanuns as inferior to the diwata, but at 
least as much feared. 

1^ Tbe Subanuns of Sindangan pronounce his name Munluh. 
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of the widow^s son. His serving man told him what he had seen and seized a 
spear. The widow's son took no weapon, but came out with bare hands. On 
one of the manamat arriving at the hut, the widow's son asked what was wanted. 
"We are pursuing the orphan girl in order to eat her," he replied, "but since 
we have encountered you two men, so much the better, we shall now have three 
persons to devour instead of one." One of the manamat tried to seize the widow's 
son by the waist, but receiving a great blow from his arm went head over heels 
into the air, struck a stone on falling to the ground and so was killed. Another 
tried to seize him by the leg but receiving a powerful kick was likewise killed. 

So the fight went on between the serving man and the widow's son on one 
side and the manamat on the other, until all the latter were killed, save the 
chief, the Gunluh, whose name was Makayaga. This giant raised his club, the 
thick head of wdiich was as large as a calabash, to bring it down on the head of 
the widow's son; the latter, dodging the blow, seized the giant, and pulling 
down a rattan together with some of the leaves and branches of the tree around 
which it clung, tied him hand and foot with thorns and all. Then Makayaga 
gave himself up as conquered and begged for his life. He offered to give up his 
independence and acknowledge the widow's son as his lord; to give up the 
custom of devouring human beings, and to assist the widow's son at any time 
he should be called upon. In addition he offered his conqueror a great pearl.^^ 
He offered to talvc the widow's son to the cave where he and his manamat dwelt 
and to turn over everything to him. The widow's son said, "Swear to these 
things." Then the humble giant swore and the widow's son released him and 
gave him permission to return to his own place. 

Then the widow's son turned to the girl and asked whence she came and who 
her people were. The girl told all she knew, and he asked her to follow him to 
the home of his mother, seeing that the girl was an orplian and her people had 
been devoured by the manamat. So the girl lived for a time with his mother. 
The widow's son was not of chief tainly descent, but his head and heart were so 
good that the chief of the settlement had taken him into the government and 
the older men never held a lichara without the widow's son sitting at their side. 

Now the sultan of a neighboring region heard of the orphan girl, for she was 
very beautiful, with straight eyebrows, and very skilful in all womanly arts, 
such as weaving. So he sent a representative to the chief to ask her hand for 
his son. The chief received the sultan's representative well, but said that 
although he was chief, he had to consult the widow's son. So he sent a message 
to the latter on the subject. But the widow's son refused to let the girl go, 
saying that she might have relatives somewhere, and that in that case it would 
not be right to marry her off without consulting them. When the messenger 
brought back this word to the sultan he was very angry, and sent a man to 
bring the widow's son by force, but on looking on him the man was afraid and 
came back without him. "Coward!" exclaimed the sultan, and sent another man. 
But he too returned without the widow's son. 

Meanwhile the booming of a great gong came from the river's mouth. The 
sultan himself had arrived and a shareef from Mecca with him to witness the 
marriage. The shareef remained in his boat while the sultan went to the chief's 
house. He had invited the shareef to the wedding, for being a sultan he did 
not think of even the possibility of the girl being refused. When he heard of the 
state of things he was angry, and sent men to bring the widow's son into his 
presence. This man wished to tie the widow's son's hands and feet and bring 

18 Literally, "a great golden pearl." 
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him by force, but the latter said, "Leave me free and I Avill follow you of my 
own accord." The sultan's messenger said, "I am afraid you will run away 
into the forest." Then the widow's son was angry. "Never from my childhood 
up have I ever run away from anyone," he said. So the sultan's messenger, 
fearing further trouble, left him free, and the widow's son followed of his own 
accord. When he had come into the presence of the sultan the latter liked his 
fine, manly looks. He wished to treat him kindly, but when the sultan began 
to talk of the marriage and asked the widow's son what he had to say, the 
latter said, "My mouth does not say a different thing each time. What I had 
to say before, I say again. The girl may have some relatives somewhere and 
I can not give her in marriage without consulting them, although I recognize 
you as sultan." Then the sultan was very angry and ordered him seized by one 
of his men. But on trying to seize the widow's son his hand would not go 
around the latter's wrists, nor his arms around his waist. Then the sultan 
was furious. He ordered the widow's son killed. A man tried to bring down his 
kris, but it refused to descend. The widow's son did nothing. The sultan finally 
crying out that all his men w^ere cowards, drew his own kris, saying, "80 you 
ara greater than I, are you?" But on bringing down his own kris it flew over the 
widow's son's head. A second attempt resulted the same way. 

Finally the sultan in despair sent for the shareef. The shareef came, bringing 
with him his book. Looking into the book he said it was not right to kill the 
widow's son and that in case the sultan insisted on killing him, he, the shareef, 
would return to Mecca. The sultan continuing in his rage, the shareef returned 
to his boat and went back to Mecca, whence he had come. Now the sultan had 
heard of a wise man in Mecca who had a familiar spirit. He sent for this man 
to come and kill the widow's son. But he, looking into a book, said the widow's 
son should not be killed, and that he would ask his familiar spirit to come to 
the widow's son's place to make peace between the sultan and the young man. 
So the familiar spirit came, in human shape, to the house of the chief. Hundreds 
were gathered together and there was drinking of rice beer and feasting, and the 
spirit, looking at the palms of the hands of the interested persons, said that the 
widow's son should marry the orphan girl, and as for the sultan's son, he should, 
according to the lines of his hands, marry a certain beautiful woman of Mecca. 
So these marriages were arranged, and there wns peace between the sultan and 
the Widow's son. 
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WORD-LISTS 



The following points in the orthography of the word-lists here given 
seem to require a statement. 

The vowels have the Italian or so-called ^^continental'^ values. Thus, 
a stands for the vowel sou.nd in the first syllable of the word father, u 
has the value of o in the word move, and so on. As is the case in 
writing other Philippine dialects, it is not seldom difficult to know 
whether to use i or c, as there are many words in which the vowel sound 
fluctuates between the one and the other, different persons of the same 
ranchería and even the same person at different times pronouncing 
them now in one way, now in another. The same statement may be 
made regarding the sounds o and u, although the fluctuation does not 
seem as common in their case. 

One of the commonest vowel soxmds in Subanun is equivalent, or very 
nearly so, to the sound of e in the word her. This sound is represented 
in these word-lists by a small capital e. 

y is only used as a consonant. 
au represents the value of ou in the word house or of ow in the word 

how. 
ai has the value of ay in the affirmative interjection aye, 
g is always hard, as in the word * guarda 
gh and kh represent harsh guttural sounds very common in Subanun 

of which the writer knows of no examples in English. 
ng has the value of the ng in singer; ngg has the value of ng in finger. 
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WORD-LIST FROM THE 



REGION AT THE MOUTH 
SINDANGAN BAY 



OF THE SINDANGAN RIVER, 



Adam's apple. Tu-lakh. 
Afternoon. Gi-nEng-a mmekh gEn-dau, 
All. Lo-nan. 
Ankle. Bo-gho-ghu. 

Apron, (occasionally worn by men in- 
stead of a breechcloth ) . MEg-lEng tapis. 
Arm. Bungh-En or bun-kEnj right arm, 

htin-gJiEn dig li-ut; left arm, hun-ghEn 

dig me-hang. 
Armpit. Gi-lEkh. 
Arrow. Li-puh pa-na. 
Ashes. Oa-hu. 
Ax. Gwa-sai. 
Back. Lo-ghud. 

Bamboo to fetch water. Si-gu-ha^i. 
Banana. Sa-ging. 
Bat. Lak-nit, a small variety of bat; 

ha-ti-ti, a large variety. 
Beard. Bang-Et. 
Beef. Gu-nud gha-la-hau. 
Belly. Pun-ti-an. 
Belt. Ba-ling, a cloth girdle; ha-kEs or 

ba-kEs pa-nit, a leather belt. 
Betel nut. Bunga. 
Bird. Ma-nuk, generic term; ma-7iuk 

7na-nuk, small bird. 
Black. Mi-tom or mi-tEm or mi-tum. 
Blacksmith. Fan-dai or pan-dai put-au. 
Bladder. Ta-lip. 
Blanket (sometimes used as article of 

clothing when weather is cold). Gu- 

mut. 
Blaze. Li-ga or li-ga ga-pui. 
Blood. Du-gu. 

Blue. Ga-sul (probably Spanish). 
Boar. Bu-ta-al. 
Body. La-was. 
Bone. Tu-la-an. 
Bow (for shooting). Pa-na. 
Bowstring. Gi-ghet. 
Brain. Gu-tek. 
Breast. GEg-dEb; breast of a man, ^e^- 

dEb le-e; breast of a woman, dub-dub 

li-bun. 
Breath (vital spirit). Gi-na-wa. 
Breechcloth. Ba-ag. 
Bridge. Ti-na-yan ; ti-tai. 
Brown. Pu-la pa-nit (lit., "skin-red"). 
Bull. Tu-ru ba-gha (Spanish). 
Bullet. Ba-la (Spanish). 
Burial cave. 0-lung-o-ban. 



Button. Tam-bukn or tam-bugn. 

Calf of the leg. Ti-an nEkh pu-su. 

Camote. Gu-bi ma-na-nap. 

Canoe (or small boat, intended to carry 
but one man). Gha-li-yan. 

Cannon (Moro) Lan-ta-ka. 

Cap. Po-pi-a. 

Cat. Lu-bing, said to be a wild-cat; 
gi-ghus and bi-ring, domestic cat. 

Chief (headman). Ti-mu-ai. 

Child. Ba-ta. 

Chin. So-lang. 

Cigar. Ta-ba-ghu. 

Cigarette. La-kas ma-is, when made of 
tobacco with corn-lmsk wrapper; ga- 
sa, sa-ging, when made with banana 
leaf wrapper; tu-tu-san, a '^store" 
cigarette; ti-gul, when made with 
nipa leaf wrapper. 

Coals, live. Ba-ga; dead coals, mu-sing. 

Coconut. Ni-ug. 

Comb. Sun-dai, of bamboo when home- 
made. 

Conference (or any gathering to trans- 
act business). Bi-cha-ra. 

Copper. Tum-ba-ga. 

Corn. Ma-is; grains of corn, pu-tok ma- 
is; green corn, man-gud. 

Cow. Ba-gha (Spanish). 

Crab, hermit. Gu-mang. 

Crocodile. Bu-ay-a. 

Crow. Gu-ak. 

Crown of head. Bo-li-bod or bu-li-bud. 

Cup. Ya-ung. 

Custom. Ba-tad; bE-ta-san, the whole 
body of customs. 

Cut (verb). Ga-ba-sen. 

Dancing platform. Buk-lug. 

Dawn. Pu-ti-da-lag, "white-yellow." 

Day. Gon-dau or gEn-dau; day in the 
sense of twenty-four hours, GEn-dau 
bu gE-bi-i. The Subanuns of Sindan- 
gan Bay usually reckon time by 
nights, not days. 

Day after to-morrow. Sa-lang En-dau. 

Day before yesterday. La-bung ag la- 
bung. 

Deer. Gu-sa. 

Dog. Gi-tu. 

Doorway. Ba-wang Eg-dan. 

Dream (or vision). Ta-gi-nop. 
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Drum. Tam-hul (Spanish); ta-la-hi, a 
sort of drum seldom if ever used 
except ceremonially. 

Dye. Pang-la-mu-gan. 

Eagle (fish-eagle; may not be a true 
eagle). Ma-na-ul. 

Ear. Ta-ling-a. 

Ear opening. Lu-ang ta-Ung-a. 

Earring. Qan-ting gan-ting. 

Earthquake. Li-nug. 

Egg. Gu-ma-nuk, 

Eight. Wa-lu. 

Elbow. Si-yu. 

Eleven. Sa-pu-lu hu sa-la. 

Embroider. Lan-kep. 

Enemy. Bu-nu; han-ta. 

Evening. Po-lu-pun gE-hi; gE-hi. 

Eye. Ma-ta. 

Eyebrow. Gi-lai. 

Eyelash. Pi-lEkh. 

Eyelid. Pi-la-tEn, 

Face. Mu-lu. 

Fat (noun). Ta-ha. 

Finger. Tun-duh, generic word, also 
first finger; second finger, da-tu tun- 
duh; third finger, ma-ni-san; little 
finger, ko-in-ghai. 

Finger nail. Ka-nnkn. 

Fire. Ga-pui. 

Fireplace. Bu-a-nan. 

Firewood. Gi-nu-Iai. 

First. Mi-na; JjEk-na. 

Fish. SE-da. 

Fish basket. Pi-tang-un. 

Fish, dried. I-nang-kag sE-da. 

Fish net. Gi-yud, a small, light net 
that one or two men can manage; pa- 
sa-ioit, large net. 

Five. Li-ma. 

Floor. Sa-leg. 

Flute. Teng-gah; su-Jiiig. The teng-goh 
is the longer variety. Neither kind 
is very common around Slndangan 
Bay. 

Following (adjective). GE-let. 

Food. Ga-an. 

Foot. GhE-sud or gokh-sud. 

Footprint. Bi-na-ya. 

Forehead. Gang-as. 

Fork. Sun-dai ga-an. 

Forty. Pat pu-lu; fifty, li-ma pu-lu, 
etc. 

Four. U-pat. 



Friend. Bi-la. , 

Funeral festival (the final and most 
important one). Pu-lun-tuh or po-lon- 
toh. 
I Fur (or hair). Bum-bul, e. g., buni-bul 
hi-ring, cat's fur; this word is not 
used of human hair. 
' Garden. Pi-mu-la-En. 
\ Glass (for drinking). Ba-su (Spanish), 
i Goat. An-ding. 

God (applied to many spirits). Di-iva- 
' ta (Sanskrit). 

Goitre. Bu-yun. 

Gold. Bu-la-wan. 
, Granary. Lu-lu. 
I Grave (in the ground). Lu-hung. 
I Gray. Ga-hu. 
I Green. ME-la-nau. 

\ Guitar. Ku-ta-pi; made of wood with 

strings usually of ahaka; si-gi-tan; 

made of bamboo ; the strings are 

I strips of the bamboo itself raised on 

little bridges. 

Gun (musket). Si-na-pang. 

Gunpowder. Ma-li-lang. 

Hair. Ku-la-gu, body hair; hu-uk. 

Hammock (or cradle). Pu-yu-ivan. 

Hand. Ka-mut. 

Hand, back of. Di-ha-hau pa-lad. 
i Hat. Tu-rung, 
i Hawk-bell. Tung-ka-Ung. 
\ He, she. I-in. 

I Head. Go-lo or gu-lu; head of house- 
I hold, gu-sug neg ha-lai. 
\ Headman. Ti-mu-ai. 
I Head ornament (abaka or grass added 
I to woman's liair). Pa-so-bong. 
I Heart. Pu-sung. 
j Heel. 8e-eI. 

Hide. Ga-nit; while on the animal, 
pa-nit (the same word as for ''skin"). 

Hip. Ta-hing. 

Hog. Ba-bui; wild hog, ba-bui ta-lim. 

Honey. Te-nEb. 

Horn bill. Ka-lau. 

Horse. Ka-ba-yu (Spanish). 

Hundred, one. Ma-ga-tus; one hundred 
and ten, ma-ga-tus bu sa-pu-lu, etc. 

I. A-Ú. 

Instep. Di-ba-bau- nrJch pa-la-pa. 

Intestines. Ti-né-e. 

Iron. Put-au. 

Jacket. Hu-uk. 
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Joint. LE-lFM-gu-an. 

Juice. Ta-gEk. 

Jungle cock. Li-man-sad U-hu-yu. 

Jungle hen. Da-lu-an li-hu-yu. 

Kid. Na-ti nEg an-ding. 

Kidney. Bung-a. 

Knee. Takh tu-ai. 

Knife. (1) GhEgh (initial guttural is 
strongly sounded, sometimes more like 
kh than gh) . This is a knife in gen- 
eral household use, but its special 
purpose is for reaping. The back has 
a slight upward projection which has 
a slight depression. The index ñnger 
is placed in this depression, and the 
head of rice is brought between the 
tliumb and the blade ) . ( 2 ) Pes, large 
cliopping knife used in agricultural 
operations. (3) Lo-ót, woman's knife, 
a small article used in the house- 
hold. 

Knife-edge. Ba-ha (same word as for 
^mouth' ) . 

Knife handle. Su-hung-an. 

Knife point. Su-ung (same word as for 
^nose') . 

Knuckle. Bugh-u or hu-ku tun-duh or 
tEn-duh; space between knuckles, ho- 
ho-na-yan nvJch tEn-duh. 

Ladder. Pag-hat; gEg-dan, means \ 
notched log used as a ladder from the 
ground to the doorway. I 

Lard. Ma-ti-a; man-tE-ka (borrowed ! 
from Spanish through Bisayas) ; la- 
na nEg ha-hui. 

Leg. Pa-a; leg above knee, pu-un pa-a; ': 
leg below knee, lin-ti-san. 

Lemon. Pu-mu-tul; ma-li-nau. 

Light (noun). Su-lu- \ 

Lip. Da-ru-mug. 

Liver. Ga-tai. 

Loom. Be-Ieu. 

Lung. Lo-okli. 

Man. Le-e; gE-tau, general term. 

Mat. Dam-dam, generic term. 

Match, friction. Gis-pu-ro (corruption i 
of Spanish "fósforo"). 

Meal. (corn). LE-pEt; hE-gas ma-is. \ 

Meat. Gii-nud. \ 

Medicine man or woman. Ba-U-an. 

Mid-forenoon. Tas-En-dau ("high 
sun" ) . 

Midnight. Gt-nEng-a gE-ti, 



Milk. Ga-tas. 

M i rror. Sa-la-min. 

Moment (of time). DE-li-ai. 

Money. SE-la-pi. 

Monkey. Gu-tung. 

Moon. Bu-lan. Phases of the moon are 
known as follows: Waxing, first 
quarter of moon, }, hata bulan; 
second quarter of moon, Q), gEktu 
hata hulan; third quarter of moon, 
(\^;, minsan liu; full moon, ^, man- 
dawan. Waning, three-quarter moon, 
(g), gEktu gulang hulan; half moon, 
(^, minsan liu gulang hulan; quarter 
moon, (f[ , dua liu; no moon at night, 
Q, mipupus. 

Morning. Si-sE-lEm. 

Mortar. Lu-sung. 

Mosquito-net. Ku-lam-hu. 

Mound-builder bird (tabon). Lang-ag. 

Mouth. Ba-ha. 

Mud. Ba-sak. 

Navel. Pu-sud or pu-su. 

Neck. Lehg, for anterior aspect; and 
ti-un-go, for posterior aspect. 

Necklace. Bi-tE-gJiEÍ. 

Needle. Tee, 

Nine. Si- am. 

Nipple. Ek-si-pan. 

Noon. GEktu gEn-dau. 

Nose. So-ong or su-ung, sometimes con- 
tracted to sung; ridge of, ha- tang 
so-ong; septum of, i-mud so-ong; in- 
terior of, gEg-had so-ong. 

Now. Nan-dau; nu-mun ghi-ni. 

Olla. Gu-lEn, when large; gEn-lit, when 
small. 

One. Sa-la or sa-a. 

One- ha If. TEng-a; gi-nEng-a. 

Once. Min-san. 

Onion. Sa-hi-li-no. 

Palate. Dan-a-an. 

Palm of hand. Pa-lad. 

Papaw. Pa-yas. 

Part, a. Ba-hin; ha-ha- gi. 

Path. Da-lan. 

Pepper. Se-lih. 

Person. GE-tau. 

Pestle. Ge-Iu. 

Petticoat, short. Ta-pis Em-pe-tEk. 

Pig. Ba-hui, general term; ti-nuk-sukh, 
weaned, but still small; hukh-tin, 
sucking pig. 
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Pigeon (or dove, wild). Ma-7ia4ad; 

household dove, ma-la-pa-ti j young of 

domestic dove^ gak-pis ma-la-pa-ti. 
Pillow. Gu-lu-an. 

Pipe (of any material). Si-gu-pan. 
Pipe-stem. Si-lup. 
Place. Ba-wang, 
Plate. Ping-gan; ta-in-pad, a small plate 

or a saucer. 
Plow. Bad-ya (known by Sindangan 

Bay Subanuns from seeing them used 

by Filipinos; none in use among 

pagan Subanuns ) . 
Pork. Ou-nud ha-hui. 
Post. Pa-sEkh, applied to posts set in 

ground and supporting house. 
Pupil of the eye. Gi-no-tau. 
Red. Gum-pu-la or gEm-pu-la. 
Rib. Ohu-suk. 
Rice. Pa-Zai, unhusked ; hE- gas, husked; 

gEmai, boiled. 
Rice beer. Ga-si. 
Rich man. Lé-é nEkh sE-li-pi-an; lé-é 

nEkh han-di-an. 
Ring (for finger). Si-sing; for arm, 

ling-git. 
Rock, stone. Ba-tu. 
Roof. Ga-tEp. 

Rump. Bok-tol or huk-tul; ghii-ging. 
Saliva. Du-la. 
Salt. Ma-a-sin. 
Sand. Ge-Us. 
Scraper. Li-san. 
Seven. Pi-tu. 
Sew. Me-oiEh or me-nEg. 
Shanty (hut). Lu-dan. 
Shield (general word). La-sag; round 

shield, ta-ming. 
Shirt (or jacket). SUk. 
Shower, rain. Du-pi. 
Shoulder. Ba-ga. 
Shoulder-blade. BE-la-ghEl. 
Shuttle. Si-yu-an. 
Sieve. Du-nu-kun, made of cloth. 
Silver. SE-la-pi. 
Six. Gu-num or gu-nom. 
Skin. Pa-nit. 

Slave. U-li-pun or gu-li-pun. 
Smoke. Ge-IeI. 

Smoke- hole. BEng-a-wan uEg gE-hEl. 
Sole of foot. Pa-la-pa. 
Son. Ba-ta; ha-ta nEg lé-é. 
Soot. Ga-gui. 



Soul (spirit). Gi-mu-kud; sometimes 
the k is dropped and the two «'s are 
contracted into one. 

Sow. La-na-yan, young; ho-le-og or hu- 
lo-og, a mother sow. 

Spear (for fishing). Ba-la-pang. 

Spine. TE-lin-ting. 

Spinning wheel. Tink-i-lan or ting-i- 
lan. 

Spring. Tu-hud. 

Stomach. Ti-ho-a. 

Sugar. Bi-na-gEl. 

Sunrise. Su-mi-hang he gEu-dau. 

Sunset. Bin-dEp gEu-dau. 

Sweat. Gu-las. 

Tablespoon (wooden). San-dukh. 

Tail. Gi-kud or gi-gud. 

Tattooing. Pa-tikh; li-lukJi. 

Ten. Sa-pu-lu or pu-lu. 

Thirty. Tu-lu pu-lu; forty, pat pu-lu; 
etc. 

Thou. Ya-a. 

Thousand, one. Soug-i-hu. 

Thread. Ta-nud. 

Three. Tu-lu. 

Throat. Lang-ag. 

Thumb. Ka-li-ha-lu. 

Tobacco. Ta-ha-ghu. 

To-day. Nan-aii gEn-dau. 

Toe. Gho-ya-mEt gJiE-siul; great toe, ka- 
li-ha-lu ghE-sud; little toe, gho-an-ghai 
ghE-sud. 

To-morrow. LE-ma. 

Tongue. Di-la. 

Tooth. Ngi-si. 

Torch. Su-lu. 

Town. Jjun-sud ; hE-nu-a, general term, 
equally applicable to town, region, 
country, etc. 

Trousers. Sal-ival. 

Turban. Pan-yu. 

Twice. Ka-du-a; numeral adverbs de- 
noting repetition, like twice, thrice, 
etc., are regularly formed by prefix- 
ing ka to the cardinal form. The 
word for 'once' is an exception. 

Twelve. Sa-pu-hi hu du-a, etc., for 
numbers up to twenty. 

Twenty. Du-a pu-lu. 

Twins. Ga-pid. 

Two. Du-a. 

Vein (or artery). Gu-gat. 

Vertebra. Ti-lin-ting. 
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Village. (1) Gam-pu nEg ha-lai; means i 
a group of four or five houses, the ; 
largest vicinal unit to be found in the \ 
Sindangan Bay region. (2) Baioang. 

Wailing (at funerals). ^So-gau or su- 
gau. 

War. Gu-hat. 

War cry. Buk-sai. 

Water. Tu-hig. 

We. ( 1 ) Exclusive of the auditor, garni \ 
or a-mi. (2) Inclusive of the auditor, ¡ 
gi-ta or i-ta. 

Weave. Ti-ni-na. 

West wind. Ba-lat. 

White. GEm-pu-ti, 



Widow. Ba-lu. 

Widower. Ba-lu. Ordinarily the same 
word is used for "widow" and "wid- 
ower." In case of possible confusion, 
the words nEg li-hun are added when 
"widow" is meant, and nEg lé-é when 
"widower" is meant. 

Windpipe. Ga-gEn. 

Woman. Li-hun. 

Womb. Gi-nu-hung-an. 

Wrist. Pi-nu-gu-lan. 

Year. Tu-un or tun. 

Yellow. Ma-da-lEg. 

Yesterday. La-hung. 

You (plural). Ga-mu or a-mu. 
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Abaka. La-nut. 

Again. Pu-li mu-sop. 

AIL Lam-nEn. 

Also. Do-sop. 

America. Mc-Ji-ka. 

And. Bu. 

Ant. Pi-la. 

Baby. Bata ha-ia. 

Bachelor. Li-tau. 

Bait. Gum-pan. 

Ball. Si-pa. 

Basket. Ton-gha-lang. 

Beautiful. Ba-is; Em-ha-is. 

Because. Sa-hah (Arabic word bor- 
rowed through Moros ) . 

Bell. Bas-ting. 

Below. SuJc-si-lung. 

Bird (general word). Ma-nuk. 

Bird, small. Ma-nuk ma-nuk. 

Biting (said of pepper). Ma-la-las. 

Bitter. Um-pet. 

B itterness. Gha-pet-nEn. 

Blue. Bi-lu. 

Blueness. Gha-hl-lu-nEn. 

Black. Mi-tEm. 

Blackness. GM'.-iEm-nEn. 

Boat. T'un-da-an. 

Bottle. LE-lE-nan. 

Bowl. Pa-lak-san. 

Boy. Ba-la la-ki, "child" or little male. 

Boy (around age of puberty, but not 
considered old enough to marry). Bo- 
gu-tau. 

Book. Ghu-la-an or ku-la-an (bor- 
rowed from Arabic through Moros ) . 

Branch. Pang-a-nEn. 



Brave. Bo-lu, mo-gho-ho-lu. 

Breast. E-doh. 

Brook. Sa-pa sa-pa. 

Brother. Gi-lu-gu {nog la-ki). 

Buffalo. Gha-la-hau. 

Buy. Su-ma-lui. 

By and by. So ga-na ga-na. 

Cage, Ghu-lung-an. 

Cat. GJiE-ding. 

Chair. Si-ya (Spanish). 

Chicken, small. Gi-tit. 

Child. Ba-ta. 

Children. GEm-ba-ta. 

Church. Sim-ha-han. 

Cigarette. Hi-gu-pan, made of tobacco 

and corn-husk, nipa leaf, or banana 

leaf. 
Cloth. Ki-no-po-tan. 
Coconut. Ni-ug. 

Coconut-milk. Tu-hig nvjig ni-ug. 
Cogon. (See Kogon g7'ass.) 
Corn. Ma-is. 
Cow. Sa-pi. 
Cowardly. Ma-ta-lan. 
Cup. Ha-ican. 
Day. GvM-dau. 
Deep. ME-dE-l¥Mi. 
Dog. Ga-yam. 
Door. Lang-a-an. 
Drum. Gan-dang ; tam-hul (Spanish, 

tambor) ; ta-la-hi, long drum used by 

priests of Sindangan Bay and perhaps 

elscAvhere. 
Ear. Ta-ling-a. 
Earth (soil). Lu-pa, 
Egg. Bu-Ung-a. 
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Eight. Wa-lu. 

Eye. Ma-ta. 

Eyebrow. GJieIeíj. 

Fat. Mo-lom-hu. 

Father. Ga-ma. 

Father-in-law. Po-mmg-ang-an. 

Fear. Talan. 

Field, plowed. Bmf-ya-an; vinplowed, 

such as kaingin, hi-7ia-la7i. 
Finger. GJio-ya-mEt. 
Fire (in general sense). A-pui; in sense 

of conflagration, di-noh-su-lan. 
Fish. So-da. 

F isherman. Po-lo-mong-wit. 
Five. Li-ma. 
Floor. Sa-log. 
Flower. Bu-lak. 
Fly (the insect). Lang-au. 
Foot. Bo-tis. 
Four. Pat. 

Fowl (in general). Ma-nuk. 
Fruit. Bung -a. 
Gate (door). Bung-u-an. 
Girl (not old enongli to marry). Ba-ta 

li-hun ("little woman"). 
Gold. Bu-lu-an. 
Good. Pi-a. 
Grandchild. Ga-jm. 
Grandfather. Ga-pu. 
Gray. Mo-go-hnl or mo-gEhiü. 
G ray n ess. Ka-go-huI-iiEn. 
Green. Mo-lu-nan. 
Green ness. Gha-lu-nau-nEn. 
Ground. Lu-pa : sa-htii. 
Hand. GJiE-niEt. 
Happy. LE-lE-yag . 
Heart. Pu-sung. 
Heat (imperative of verb, second person 

singular) , Jn-it-mii. 
H eat ( noun ) . Gi-nit. 
He. Yeíí, or gJiE-yEn. 
Hen. Du-lung-an. 
Here. Di-iii. 

Hill. Hu-lud; low hill, hu-lud hu-hal. 
Horse. Ghu-da. 
Hot. Mi-nit. 
House. Ba-lEy. 
Husband. La-gi. 
Í. A-gTiEn. 
Ink. Da-ioat. 

Jacket. LEg-dEy ; gha-wal. 
Jar. Si-hu-lan; small jar, si-hu-lan si- 

hn-lan. 
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Kerchief or turban. Pang-yu. 

Khaki-color. (1) (Adjective), Ghan- 
sur; (2) (noun), ka-ghan-su-nen. 
I Kogon grass. Pad an g. 
I Ladder (consisting of notched log). 
I Gug-dan. 

Í Lamb. 7s'a-ti iiEg bi-li hi-li. 
j Land (country, region) . BE-fui-a. 
; Large (great). Ma-sa-lag. 
\ Largeness (greatness). Gha-sa-lag-nEu. 
j Leaf. Da-iDEn, 
i Lean. Ma-Umg-as. 
I Letter. Su-lat. 
: Light (torch). Sn-lii. 

Log. Ba-tang. 

Long. Ma-ya-ha. 

Maiden. Da-la-ga. 

Man ( person ) . (/ JiE- tati. 

Mango. Man-pa-lam. 

Many. Ma-da-gliEl. 

Mary. Mali a. 

Milk, (/a-tas. 

Monkey. Gu-tung ; female monkey, li- 
hung u-tting ; baby monke3^ ha-iit; 
half-grow)i monkey, tong-dug pang-a. 

Moon. Bu-lan. 

Morning, early. Di-svAum ; late morn- 
ing, tas-EH-dau ("high sun"). 

Mother. Gi-na. 

Mother-in-law. Po-nung-ang-an. 

Mountain. Dung -us. 

Mountainous region. GhE:-dung-ns-an. 

Mouse. Gi-has gi-has. 

Mouth. Ba-ha. 

Name. Nga-lan. 

Nest. Sa-lag or sa-lang. 

Night. Ge-JjI. 

N ine. 8i-aiu. 

No, not. Da, di. 

Noon. La-la-hitng. 

Nose. Hmuj. 

Now. Nu-mung ghi-tu. 

Old. Ma-gu-lang. 

On. Di-ha-hau. 

One. 8 a, or i-sa ; sa-la-huk. ¿>a or is a 
is used in counting; sa-la-huk is 
usually accompanied by a noun, ex- 
pressed or understood. 

Ox. Ha-pi la-glii. 

Picture (iuiage). ¡ja-da-wan. 

Pig. Ba-hui. 

Place. Ba-u-ang. 
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Place of hills (MHy region). GJm-hu- 
lud-an. 

Platter, brass. Ta-lam. 

Play. MEg-lE-mizf. 

Plow. Bag-ya. 

Poor. MiS'kin-an. 

Purple. Ta-luk. 

P u rp I e n ess. (ía-ia-luk-nEn. 

Queen. TA-hun nEklt ha-di or hd-di-li- 
hun. 

Rain. Dii-pi. 

Rat. To-ghu-hioig. 

Read. Ku-la-an (from Arabic through 
]Moros ) . 

Red. Gom-pu-la. 

Red n ess. Oha-pu-la-nEiL 

Region of kogon grass. Pa-dang-an. 

Rice, un husked. Fa-lal. 

Ripe. Mi- mug. 

River. Tu-hig : tn-hig ina-sa-Jag. 

Rope. Ta-li. 

Roof, (¡a- top. 

Round. Ma-li-pu-tut. 

Sail. La-yag. 

Sea. Da -gat. 

Sell. Poh-sa-lni. 

Seven. Pi-tu. 

She. Yeii or giiE-yEn : li-hvn gliE-gEn. 

Sheep. Bi~li hiJi. 

Ship (propelled by sails). Oha-pal la- 
yag. 

Shower, light. Pu-si-lau. 

Sister. Gi-lu-gii {nog li-hun) . 

Six. GE-nuni. 

Sky. Lang-it. 

Small. Mi-gha-a or mi-gha-an ; ha-ta 
ha-ta. 

Small ness. Gha-hi-gha-nEn. 

Smooth. ME-lE-nin. 

Soldier. Sun-da-lu. 

Soul. Gi-niu-kud. 

Sour. Mo-som. 



So u r n ess. G ho-soni -ueu. 

Spider. Ba-ling-gha-ioa. 

Star. Bi-iiin. 

Steamer. Gha-pal a-pui ("fire ship"). 

Stem. Pa-ka-nEM. 

Stick. Ga-pud. 

Sun. GEn-dau. 

Sunshine. PE-dEs. 

Supper (evening meal). Lo-hung-an. 

Sweet. Ma-mis. 

Sweetness. GhE-niis-nEn. 

Tall (high). Ma-tas. 

Teacher. Gu-hi. 

Ten. Sa-pu-lu. 

They. I-lan. 

This. Ghi-n i : gJiE- n i-j/a ; gJiE-ni-a-ga . 

Thou. I-gha. 

Three. Tu-lu. 

Tired. ]jO-pn-gu. 

Toe. GJio-ya-mEt. 

To-morrow. Be-Ie-uhi. 

Tree. Gha-yu. 

Trousers (generic word) . Sal-wal ; gha- 
WES, tiglit and reaeliing to ankles, in 
Snlu and Samal style; ghan-ti-u, 
loose, in Chinese style; li-wa-ga-pa, 
like preceding, but drawn around 
waist with string; sang-ya-wa, old 
fashioned Subanun trousers, reaching 
to knees only. 

Two. Du-a. 

Umbrella. Pa-yung. 

Under (or Avithin). Di-a-lum. Under 
the water, dia-lum nokh tuhig. 

Very, very much. Ma-da-ghEl. 

Water. Tu-hig. 

Water jar. Si-gE-han. 

We (exclusive). A-mi; inclusive, i-ta 
or ghi-ta. 

Well (noun). Tim-ha. 

West. Sin-dup-an. 



WORD-LIST FROM PANG-PANG, DUMANKILAS BAY i 



Adam's apple. GE-gEn. 

Animal, domestic. Pa-tu-hu-un. 

Ant. Pi-la. There are also special 

names for different varieties. 
Arm. BEM-ghEn. 
Armpit. Gi-lek. 
Arm, upper. Ma-gE-lE-a-hed. 
Aunt. I-na or gi-na. 

1 Made at Pang-Pang by the writer in 1905 



Baby. Ba-ta. 

Back. Lo-hud. 

Backbone. Ta-Ung-ting. 

Bad. Ma-lat. 

Bay. Li-nok. 

Belly. Ti-yan. 

Betel box. Tim pa ; ta-lun. 

Betel-nut. Ma-En : the slices are gi-has. 
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Bolo. Pes, ordinary working knife; pi- 
nu-ti, bolo of good workmanship, not 
used in field labors, but as a weapon. 

Breastbone, (li-hiisi-hus. 

Brother. T¥:-li-pu-síid; pa-tEd. 

Brow, (¡angas. 

Buffalo. (fha-Ja-hau. 

Calf of leg. Ti-yan pu-su. Bone to which 
calf is attached, hFAin-tis. 

Candle. Lan-stik. 

Cat. Ku-iing. 

Cheek. Mu-ru. 

Chest (of person). (¡E-dvA). 

Chicken. Ma-niik, general word; small 
cliicken, po-su-i. 

Chin. i^K-Jang. 

Cock. (1) Domestic, li-man-sad : (2) 
wild, la-hn-gu. 

Country (region, settlement). BvAi-ira. 

Creek, f^a-pa : ha-ta iu-hig; tu-hig tu- 
dig : small creek, sa-pa sa-pa. 

Daughter. Bata, ha-ta li-hun. 

Day. GFM-dau. 

Dog. Qi-tii; puppy, ha-ta i-tu. 

Elbow. Si-u. 

Enemy. Ban-ta. 

Eye. Ma-ia, 

Eyebrow. Gi-Jai. 

Eyelash. PE-lek. 

Finger. GhE-mEt (generic word) ; 
ghcng-hang-ai, ring finger; pa -hi -via - 
nis, index finger; da-tu tin-dn. middle 
finger; gha-hi-ha-lu, thuml). 

Fire. Ga-pui. 

Fire-making apparatus. Pu-las, con- 
sists of two pieces of bamboo which 
are rubbed together. 

Fish, ^^a-da (general word). 

Fishhook. Bvng-wit. 

Foot. GE-sud. 

Friend. La-gi. 

Goat. Kam-hing. 

Gold. Bu-la-wan. 

Good. Pi-a ; gKm-pi-a: ha-is : ma-lang-as. 

Hair. Buh. 

Hand. GhE-mEt. 

Head. Gu-ru. 

Hen. Dal-ivan. 

Horse. Ku-ra. 

Hot (lieated). Pi-nE-tEji; ma-i-nit. 

Jar. Ban-di. 

Knee. Dii-hid : hollow under knee, Ie- 
lE-tek. 



I Ladder. Pa-hat; notched log more com- 

; monly used to get into Subamin 

i houses, gug-dan. 

! Land, earth (as distinguished from 

I water). Lu-pa. 

I Leaf. Do-un. 

I Lime. Ga-pug. 

\ Light. PE-dEs, pang-an-dau. 

Lines of hand. Kii-Jis. 

Lip. Bi-hig. 

Man (in sense of "male"). La-i ; in 
general sense, ian ; and more com- 
I monly gi-tau. 
\ Maiden. Da-hi-ga. 

I Mat. Sa-jñ-ai, made of split bamboo; 
gi-ham, made of leaves of the screw 
pine. 

Milk. Ga-tas. 

Monkey. Gu-ttuig. 

Month. Bu-lan ( moon ) . 

Moon. Bu-lan. 

Mother. Gi-na or i-na. 

Mother-in-law. re-nu-gang-an nog U- 
hun. 

Mouth. Ba-ha. 

Mustache. Gu-nii (is also applied to 
hair on chin) . 

Neck ( back part ) . Tin-hug . 

Neck (or thr oa t ) . (/ 1 e-fj/ . 

Nose. Su-ung. 

Pair (of hands, ears, etc.). Ma-gUn- 
I pcnig; e. g., a pair of ears, ma-gim- 
. 7)cing ta-ling-a. 
j Palm of hand. Pa-lad. 
! Pestle. Ge-Iu. 

I Pillow. Gu-lu-an (from guru or gulu, 
I "head"). 
! Reason (cause). 8a-haJ) (from Arabic 

through Moros) . 
I Rib. Gu-suk. 
I Rice mortar. LE-sun. 
i Rice, unhusked. Pa-lai; when husked, 

hu-gas ; wdien boiled, gE-mEy. 
j Sail. La-yag. 
I Sea. Da-gat. 
, Sheep. Bi-li hi-li. 

Shoulder. Ba-ga. 

Side. GE-lid. 

Silver. Pi-lak ; sa-lapi. 

Smoke (noun). (íE-hEl. 
\ Sole of foot. Pa-la -pa. 

Son. Ba-ta. 
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Spear (general word). Ta-la-wan. 
There are also several special names 
for the different varieties of spears. 
The following are some of them : ( 1 ) 
SE-hat, a hunting spear with a de- 
tachable head; shaped like an arrow- 
head and attached to the haft with a 
thong. (2) A spear with grooves in 
the blade. (3) ti-na-la-gan, a spear 
with a short, abrupt shoulder. (4) 
li-ma-yas, the commonest kind of 
spear, fitted with a head of moderate 
length, and smooth. 

Spoon (for eating). Su-li-dut; coconut- 
shell spoon for stirring rice is lo-ad. 

Spring of water. Tu-hud; hii-al. 

Star. Bi-tun. 



Tin. Ta-tung. 

Tobacco box. Ba-tang-an la-gEt. La-gEt 

is a chewing mixture of tobacco, betel - 

nut and betel leaves. 
Tongue. Di-la, 
Tooth. Nisi. 
Tree. Oa-yu. 
Uncle. Ma-nak; gha-ya. The difference 

is this; a man's brother's child will 

call him ma-nak, while his sister's 

child will call him gha-ya. 
Water. Tu-hig. 
Wealth. Ga-us. 
Wealthy. Ma-ga-us. 
Why- A-la-ik pu-na-nEn; a-la-ik sa ?)a6. 
Wife. Sa-wa. 
Year. To-on. 
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Appendix II 

THE FIGHT BETWEEN EOMIWATA AND SURANDAL 

LALAKON 



The following story is given in English and in the Subanun idiom as 
spoken in the immediate neighborhood of Sindangan Bay^ a few kilo- 
meters to the northeast^ with the purpose of giving some idea of its 
structure and phonetics. Tales of this sort abound among this tribe. 

IN THE SUBANUN DIALECT. 

Dun pagdungaurungau, si Sampilakon miitaon ik sakayan miglayag no goni- 
pula. Sinaon ni Tinayubu, "alaan ik tuyoon * ingma nun niyu nok sakayan ?" 
Sinumbag ni Tinayubu, "ag gubat gusai ingma nun gatad nok ato; tuta pula 
pakpagau?" Loon ni Sampilakon "Dini pakpagau; minatong sak sabang somi- 
nalod." Miktalo si Sampilakon "aba! Tinayubu sominalod totoo sak sabangta 
ik sakayan sominoba dayan minatong sak tugbungan dominangan ing moloan nog 
datu tominood dayon sok ilihan, mitulan migingkud su gisEd no gilihan so goklom 
nok salomaya migingkuran sog lasag miglilang nok ampilan; — ik tubig nilan walo 
ik sabang miktugda- ú ig datu Surandal Lalakon." Miktawag si Surandal 
Lalakon : "Gimbon Tinayubu, ig Datu rEEn ^ sug balai angain no turabaai rine, 
dibabau gilihan payat tuna rine." Loong ni Tinayubu: "Alaan ik putuagan-mu?" 
Loong pulom nog datu Surandal Lalakon "tuta ig datu sug balai angeen no 
tumbaon rine." Loong ni Tinayubu, "pugulat ta duli ongeen kopa ig datu tonoron 
pa solud nog buutanon." Minatong si Tinayubu, "Oh mighaa nog datu tanora 
doon ing mjnatong rine nog datu ongeen morau tumbaai." Ig datu sug Gilogaon, 
Romiwata. Loon ni Romiwata "talomo rito sog datu nong minatong sug dibabau 
nog gilihan, mogulat, doli onde saanta." Mipuli si Tinayubu dominongau nog datu 
nog mestalo mogulat ta rau dole ondapa molokayai si datu Romiwata. Loon nog 
datu Surandal Lalakon: "mogdali rali ai nupayat tima rine." Si datu Romiwata 
migilogilog naroma monoong mupitang nog lasagEn bu no kampilauEn ig duma 
no Romiwata monoog si datu Tungabasing si Piksasoloi Bulawan, minoog 
sok silong tinoon dayon no Romiwata sog datu nog miginkud so goklom nok 
saluniaya, minatong si Romiwata miglamano ilan dua ni Surandal Lalakon 
sok sala nilan nog palad, inolot nok pangyu bo onde olotón mogliga ik alibutan; 
sinak no Romiwata tuta migbuat nog bEnua Surandal Lalakon. Sominombag 
si Surandal Lalakon "buat pa sog malayu nog bEnua sug walo sabang mutugda." 
Talo ni datu Romiwata buat tamasog malayu nog bEnua, alaan ma ik tuyo-mu?" 
Sominombag si datu Surandal Lalakon, "ik tuyo orini moningil sug kalamonti 
bulawan migula tu guinaman." "Gatad dito no Tomolonon, ana nog utangan. 
Sombag ni Romiwata EEn loong balos si Tomolonon tuina onda poningilai." 
Sombag ni datu Surandal Lalakon "eeu pa ik pokponingil ini." Loong ni datu 

1 Pronounced as three syllables. - Pronounced as two syllables. 
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llomiwata "baliis na gusai niyu." Loong polom ni datu Siirandal Lalakoii "bu 
balus nami pugindananta sok anipilan, l)o mog daaga balus ik poningilon-u asalbo 
mog daago motood ik poningilon-ii." Loong ni datu Romiwata "pogindananta, 
totai matai sok ilihan ini gasal malimbong, gatad buat sagapo ni Trag Bulawan 
ing bataon si llomiwata daai gvitang, bu pagindanan sa anipilan sok pontaEn 
tomiibu sog dibabau sog ilihan ana malimbong." Loong nog datu Surandal 
Lalakon "taE moguno somoot?" Somombag si datu Komiwata "ig gubat;" some- 
noot day on si datu Surandal Lalakon tawan nok pilo bataon milibuat, tilan. Talo 
ni datu Romiwata "di amo mog lagala sog lawasu" namad ilan totoo pigalobangan 
nilan tawan dito sok pegingkoranon miglamag ig lawasEn sok mitonaan nok 
ampilan. Talo ni datu Surandal Lalakon "sumuli si datu Romiwata." Talo ni 
datu Romiwata "toma mibolai yana nog lawasu?" Sombog si datu Surandal 
Lalakon, "ana ra mibolai maad pagi go losan sog baba nok ampilan." Buat so 
datu Romiwata ilan tolo ma tawan go somoot si datu Romiwata moksod nog 
lasag ma a linongon nog lasag inimpit nog bulawan ondaay guinata-án. Mu 
tawag si Romiwata "O Surandal Lalakon andam-a ampilan-u ende motoo mogbasa 
alimogbog nog lawas ampilan." Loong ni datu Surandal Lalakon onde amog 
lagala inandam sog ni-á, tigbason ne datu Romiwata si datu Surandal Lalakon 
lomamag ig lawas ni datu Surandal Lalakon. Migbunu ilan ondaa nai toos nilan 
to, momook si datu Romiwata ik Tungabasing si Saloloi, inabang nilan amarai 
si datu Surandal Lalakon sondao ilan magbunu hasta dua Endau dopot sala semana 
hasta dua semana onda ing minatai niu sama ig goom nilan; hasta sa bulan 
migbunu ilan gusai. Loong ni datu Romiwata: "datu Surandal Lalakon nano 
matong ig lobayan-mu." Loong ni datu Surandal Lalakon, "bisan so toon butunga 
onde ó motoo molobai." Loong ni Surandal Lalakon, "ó sama lomoba nano matong 
ig lobayan-mu." Somonbag si datu Romiwata "matong da ig lubayan-u bo mog 
lugulan o na;" migbunu na gusai ilan, abaal nilan mogbunu sapulii toon rúa 
sobolan bo guinanga pat ondau, abaal nilan mogbunu migliga ik alibutan saba 
hilan mogbunu. Toman mogginaina, si Salangu Bulawan so goktuan ; si Salangu 
Bulawan migawid nog lupa bu nog langit; loong si Salangu Bulawan: "ondonon 
})ogbaal Embonan BEpigbakan ig gEtau elawan?" Loong Embonan BepEgbakan 
loong ni Salangu Bulawan, "oiton dito ik sulat dongan buat nog lupa; polong si 
Saliingu j^ulawan inoloton ak suhit nok pigutaran nog lupa inulat ni Salangu 
l^nlawan ik palaron metuna sog dibabau nog ilihan mikpitang nok sulat dungau 
l)uat nog lupa; loong ni Salangu BulaAvan, "Datu Romiwata pogonlongan-mu ik 
sulat dungan buat nog lupa." Dayon basai ni Datu Romiwata ik sulat dungan 
buat nog lupa-En ing niEbasanon dito nogon dee ilan mogbunu gasal ilan nog mag 
la aroma na ni Surandal Lalakon, motod so alamonte bulawan inde sakal pogbunuan 
ig bandera nog gapu nilan. Loong ni datu Romiwata "o Surandal Lalakon basa- 
nui poloman ik sulat dungan buat nog lupa;" mabasanon, motod mog la aromana 
da ig gutoo. Loong ni datu Surandal Lalakon "mi enayakan ita sla mogbunu, bu 
ana si Solango Bulawan tampan gomolang mogbune onde moosai." Si datu 
Surandal Lalakon monuli ilan sog bEnua nilan; si datu Romiwata niEneu sog 
balayEn minuli sog bootanon. Si Salangu Bulawan minuli na sug langit inueton 
na sok sulat dundan buat nog lupa, niEbasa dito sok sulat onde pia mogl)unu ig 
gEtau sog bEnua lo aroman anda. 

TRANSLATION OF THE FIGHT BETWEEN ROMIWATA AND SURANDAL 

LALAKON. 

On looking down Sampilakon saw a boat with a red sail; Tinayubu asked, 
"What can be the object of a boat like that?" Sampilakon answered "War, as 
a boat so rigged has always meant." "Where, I wonder, is it going?" Tinayubu 
asked. Sampilakon replied : "It is coming here — oh, Tinayubu, it has reached the 
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mouth of our river and entered it; it has gone up and reached the landing place 
and many datus have landed and turned toward the hill-fort, and on reaching 
the top they have sat down on the edge of tlie hill-fort, and in the shade of the 
salomaya tree, on their shields, with their kampilan on their laps; their river 
has eight mouths;^ facing the other chiefs is Surandal Lalakon/' 

Surandal Lalakon called out (saying) "Gimbon Tinayubu, the datu in the 
house there must come up here to me on the hill-fort to speak with me, for I 
have been here a long time." Tinayubu answered him: "What are you hiding 
for?" Surandal Lalakon answered, "Whoever the datu is in that house, (he) 
must come to see me.'^ Tinayubu said, "Please wait, and I will go inside and 
bring the datu, who is on his bed." When Tinayubu reached the liouse lie said, 
"Oh, little datu, wake up, for a datu has arrived who says you must go to see 
him." The datu of Gilogaon was Komiwata. Then Ilomi\>ata answertrd, saying, 
"Go to the datu who has arrived at the top of the hill-fort and tell him to wait 
a short time." Without delay, while the datu (Surandal Lalakon) was still 
looking down, Tinayubu returned to tell the other datu to wait a little because 
Datu Romiwata was not yet ready. Datu Surandal Lalakon said, "Let liim 
hurry, for I have been here a long time." Then Datu Romiwata hastened to 
come down, carrying his shield and kampilan; his companions were Datus Tiinga- 
basing and Piksasoloi Bulawan. On coming down, Romiw^ata sought the place 
where the (stranger) datu was sitting down in the shade of that salomaya tree. 
Romiwata arrived (at the place) ; Surandal Lalakon and he gave hands, with 
a kerchief between the palms, for otherwdse the world would have been on fire. 
Romiwata asked Surandal Lalakon, ^'From what place do you come?" Surandal 
answered, "I have just arrived from a distant land where there is a river with 
eight mouths." Romiwata said, "You have come from a far country, what is 
your object?" Datu Surandal Lalakon answered, "I have come here with the 
object of recovering that property, the golden kalamoiite which was consumed 
here." Romiwata answered, "Tracing back matters to Tomolonon, there is no 
debt, your statement is a lie, for when Tomolonon was alive why was it not 
collected?" Datu Surandal Lalakon answered, "Now is the time to collect this." 
Romiwata said "This is certainly a lie of yours." And Datu Surandal Lalakon 
said, "Let us prove by kampilan whether this be a lie or not; if you sliould win, 
then I am trying to collect under false pretences, but if I should win, then my 
claim is just." Datu Romiwiita said, "Whoever dies on the hill-fort will be 
of a race of cheats; from grandparents down to Irag Bulawan, whose son is 
Romiwata, there has never been any debt; if the point is to be tested by the 
kampilan, he who survives on top of the hill-fort is not a cheat." Datu Surandal 
Lalakon said, "Who dances first?" Romiwata replied, "The aggressor will dance 
first." Then Datu Surandal Lalakon began to dance at once; and all his 
followers stood up. Then Datu Romiwata said, "Do not spare your blows on 
my body;" so they (i. e., Surandal Lalakon and his companions) rained down 
kampilan blows on the place where Romiwata was seated; wherever the kampilan 
struck Romiwata's body it drew" sparks. Datu Surandal Lalakon said, "Datu 
Romiwata, now requite the blows." Then Romiwata said, "Why, are you already 
tired of my body?" Surandal Lalakon answered: "I am not tired, but we will 
try the edge of the kampilan by turns." Then Datu Romiwata stood up, and 
the other two datus also, namely, Datus Tungabasing and Piksasoloi Bulawan, 
each one holding his shield. Romiwata danced, brandishing his shield — which 
seemed like gold — so that he could not be seen. Then Romiwata called out, "Oh, 



3 As will be shown in the course of the story, the river with eight mouths referred 
to is not the one in which their boat was, but one on whose banks the visiting datus lived 
at home. 
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Suraiiclal Lalakon, be prepared for my kam pilan, which is no respecter of persons, 
perhaps it will cut yonr body." Datu Surandal Lalakon said: "Let nothing 
liinder yon, it is prepared for you." Then Datn Romiwata slashed at Datu 
Surandal Lalakon. But Datu Surandal Lalakon's l)ody simply gave out sparks. 
So the tliree datus, Romiwata Tungabasing and Piksasoloi Bulawan fouglit con- 
fusedly, helping eacli other against Datu Surandal Lalakon. They fought one 
(lay, then t\\o days, then a week, then two weeks, and still none died, their 
strengtli was equal; they continued ñghting for a montli. Tlien Datu Romiwata 
asked Datu Surandal Lalakon, "When will your we;iriness come?" Then Surandal 
Lalakon ansAvered, "J could not get tired even in a year and a half. I ask you 
the same question, when will you get tired?" Datu Romiwata answered, "It 
will not fail to come when I shall be old," Tlien they continued to tight, and while 
tJiey were figliting passed ten years, two months and a half, and four days. During 
the fight the world flamed up. Then Salangu Bulawan, at the zenith, prayed — 
Salangii BulaA\'an liad control of earth and heaven— saying, "Embunan Bepigbakan, 
what can 1 do with the people of the world." Embunan Bepigbakan answered 
Salangu Bnhnvan. saying: "Take thitlier the writing coeval with the earth." 
Then Salangu Bulawan took the writing which was coeval with the world, went 
over the hill foi'fc. opened the writing on tlie palm of his hand and said: "Datu 
Romiwata, look at the writing coeval with world." Then Romiwata read the 
writing coííval witli the world, and he read in it that they should not fight, because 
they were relatives, for he was of the same family as Surandal Lalakon, and that 
it was true that they should not quarrel over the golden kalamonte for it was the 
property of their (common) grandfatlier. Then Romiwata said, "Oh, Surandal 
I^alakon, you also read tliis writing coeval with the world." So it was read; it 
was true that tlie datus had the same ancestry. Surandal Lalakon said, "AA'e 
might have continued to fight till old, without conciliation, had it not been for 
Salangu Bulawan." Datu Surandal Lalakon returned to his country, Datu Ro- 
miwata returned to his inside room; Salangu Bulawan went back to heaven, 
carrying back with him the writing coeval with the world. It said that the people 
of the eartli should not fight becanse th(w were all of th(^ same family. 
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Appendix III 
PHYSICAL MEASUEEMENTS OF SUBANUNS 



Little antliropometi'y could be done by the writer among the Subanuns. 
They everywhere strongly objected to it^ and as their goodwill and con- 
fidence were necessary if reliable inforniation was to be obtained along 
other lines^ the matter of physical measurements was not pressed. The 
women showed themselves especially averse to being measured, and none 
of the subjects whose measurements appear in the following brief table 
were women. It should be said, however, in this connection, that every 
}ear the Subanuns of certain regions, such, for example, as Dumankilas 
Bay, are becoming more accustomed to white men and acquiring more 
confidence in the Government, and it is probable that now, several years 
after the date of the writer^s last residence among them, a sufficient 
number of Subanuns might be induced to submit to physical measure- 
ments to enable the investigator to draw up tables sufficiently extensive 
to be of importance. Such importance is not claimed for a moment 
for the table which follows. It is, however, given here in view of the 
great lack of data of this kind for the tribe in question. All individuals 
measured were adult men whose ages ranged from about 25 to 45. 

Measurements taken at the mouth of Sindangan River, June IS, íí)()(>} 
I I I Head. Nose. 



Height. 


Span of 
arms. 


Length. 


Breadth. Lengtli. 


Breadth. 


1 Cephalic 
1 index. 


Nasal 
index. 


1.63 


1.67 


.178 


- 1 
.140 .050 .042 


78 


84 


1 . 56 


1 . m 


. 182 


.143 .050 .040 


; 78 


80 


1. 63 


1.60 


.179 


.147 ! .044 .042 


81 


95 


1 . ()3 


1.70 


.474 


.147 ; .058 ^ .040 


! 84 


(;9 


1.65 


1.67 


.178 


.152 ! .051 .038 


85 


74 


1 . 60 


1.59 


.17« 


.147 .050 .037 


82 


74 


1.72 


1.76 


. 176 


.152 : .049 ; .038 


i 86 


77 


1.57 


1 . 6)5 


. 1 73 


.140 .055 ! .040 


80 


72 


1.57 


1 . 60 


.178 


.140 .051 


. 037 


j 78 


72 


1.56 


1 . 60 


.171 


.145 ; .051 


. o;?9 


81 


76 


1.67 


1.77 


. 178 


.152 ^ .049 


. 038 


1 85 


77 


1.5(; 


1.65 


.178 


.147 .055 


.010 


i 82 


72 


1 . 67 


1 . 71 


. 186 


. 152 . 060 


.041 


\ 81 


68 


1.60 


1.67 


.184 


. 152 i . 053 


.on 


82 


77 


1.65 


1.70 


.184 


. 157 ; . 057 


. 045 


85 


78 


1.52 


1 . 53 


' .178 


.161 .056 


.038 


90 


67 


1 . 6)3 


1.70 


.178 


.147 .051 


.037 


82 


72 


1.57 


1 . 62 


.169 


. 143 ; . 057 


.038 


i 84 


m 


1.60 


1.62 


.170 


. 145 , 055 


.037 


85 


67 


1.56 


1 . 58 


.178 


.141 .050 


.040 


\ 80 


80 






11 


n terms of the meter. 
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